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New Vistas, New Visions, and New Paths How Truly Commencement! 

















From Algebra Class to Alpine Trails ~ 


Three short days from Chicago, across gold- 
en-green prairies and over the Rockies, the 
wonder mountain of the globe waits to thrill 
you with its snow-clad beauty. 


Mount Rainier! The mountain that is a 
National Park! Reached from Ashford on 
the Milwaukee Road—then, by stage, 
through Paradise Valley! 


Of all the outdoor attractions in the Pacific 
Northwest, none is more inspiring than this 
420 sauare miles of mountain wonderland, set 
asideinitsprimitiveglory by the United States 
Government as a permanent playground. 


Enjoy it, this summer, at a cost surprisingly 


comfort at 


racing speed! At no 
extra fare, the Mil- 
waukee provides the 
most luxurious and 
swiftest means of 
land travel known. 
Electrified for 660 


miles! 


The MitwavukEE 











NAME 





ADDRESS 


CITY 








\ SR RRR RRR 
\ W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent 
710 Union Station Bldg. 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me booklets on Mount 
Rainier and the Pacific Northwest, 
together with details of personally- 
conducted, all-expense tours to this 
region. 


small! Forests, lakes, tumbling rivers, lofty 
waterfalls, living glaciers, mountain trails 
and Alpine meadows—knee-deep with 
daisies, anemones, columbine, larkspur! 
Ride, fish, hike, hunt, swim! Or just rest 
and relax! Excellent hotels and comfortable 
camps, conducted under government super- 
vision, provide desirable accommodations at 
reasonable cost. 


Include Rainier on a vacation tour to the 
Wonderland of the West—via the Milwau- 
kee Road to Yellowstone, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Oregon, California or the 
Orient. Mail coupon for free illustrated 
booklet. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


UNIVERSITY OF Missouri 


THE COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE 
THE SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 





THE FACULTY OF THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Courses are offered leading to the degrees of 


AB., B.J., A.M., and Ph.D. 


Agriculture Economies Botany 

Art Geography Chemistry 

Education History Geology 

English Journalism Mathematics 

Foreign Language Political Science Physies 

Music Sociology Zoology 

Philosophy 

For special announcement For detailed information address 

concerning courses in Director of the Summer Session 
Education see April No. University of Missouri 
School & Community. Columbia, Missouri 


When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
| Your State Teachers Association through its 





PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 








Your library needs are carefully met by the 





Missour!I STATE ‘TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 





What are YOU Telling 
Your Students Who Ask 


What is Margarine or Oleomargarine? 

Why is Margarine endorsed by the foremost nutri- 
tion experts of the world? 

Why should children eat Margarine? 

Why is Margarine economical? 

What are the advantages in cooking with Margarine? 


These Helpful Bulletins 

(sent free on request) 

supply the facts for 

accurate and authoritative answers 





. 


Check those to be 











Mailed 
Booklet —“Questions and Answers About Margarine.” 
Bulletin No. 8—Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the 
People November 4, 1924. 
Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 
Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine.” 
Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 
Bulletin No. 12—False Advertising. 
Extra copies of any or all of the above for use 
by your pupils sent free on request. 
PENG wiminds ja nnedhwndwadeadnininanndh quinn adinimimepitipbwakdngnamimmadnowzaetie 
School <<2cnnccnnccncccc ecco come cewcwcnncnconsccececoeesscescacescoucecsecenescee 
City-------------------------------------------- State--------------------------- 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


(The School and Community, Columbia, Mo.) 
When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


Lower Grapes $0.72 Mipp._e Grapes $0.76 HiGHer Grapes $0.84 





Some pertinent comments by reviewers 


“An absolutely new creation in school arithmetics.” 
“Everything is of the child’s world.” 
“Everything is genuinely fascinating to the child.” 


“My comparison is with the old Ray’s Arithmetics. Truly we have traveled 
a long way since then.” 


“Most favorably impressed with their adaptation to the best thought given to 
the teaching process and scope of the subject.” 


Authors: Grorce Drayton StrAyYER, Ph.D., Professor 
of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and CLIFFORD BrREewsTER Upton, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia University. 





AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 


330 EAst 22D STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO BosTon ATLANTA 














— 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


Endowed—Incorporated 
ADOLPH HAHN, Director 


SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
Term June 18 to July 23, 1928 


Credits Toward Degree Affiliated with 
Diploma, Certificate University of Cincinnati 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


(Accredited) 
Sarah Yancey Cline, Principal. 
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WHAT TEACHERS WANT TO KNOW 
ABOUT THEIR INSURANCE 


1. How can the Missouri State Teachers Association offer to its members in- 
surance at so low a cost, $6.00 per $1000? 

Because of its immense buying power at a low cost of selling. You get the wholesale 
instead of the retail price. The high priced sales force employed in selling individual 
insurance is eliminated. 

2. Can I be assured of its reliability? 

Yes. It is backed by a strong insurance company. With assets of over $27,000,000 
and an insurance coverage of over 500,000,000, the American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston is one of the strongest companies of the country. It has 22 years of success- 
ful operation behind its reputation. 

3. Who is eligible for this insurance? 

All members of the M. S. T. A., in good health, who are engaged in educational 
work. After July Ist, 1928 only those under 60 years of age will be eligible to this 
insurance. 

4. How much of this insurance am I permitted to take? 

The policies are issued in sums of 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000 and 5000 dollars. You may 
not increase the initial policy, but you will be permitted to reduce it. 
5. Who may be named as beneficiary? 

Your estate, wife, child, grandchild, father, mother, sister, brother, adopted children, 
or adopted brothers or sisters or any other blood relation. 
6. May a change be made in beneficiary if desired? 

Yes, by request, at any time. 

7. Must I lose the insurance if I should discontinue teaching or leave the state? 

No. Not if you retain your membership in the M. S. T. A. 

8. If my wife is the beneficiary how should her name be written? 

Use her own first and middle name, not your own. For example, Elizabeth Sue 
Jones, not Mrs. James Henry Jones. 

9. What evidence will I have of my insurance? 

A certificate of insurance will be issued to you. The master policy must be kept by 
the M. S. T. A. This certificate will contain in brief form the principal features of 
the policy. 

10. When should I make application for this insurance? 

Now is the best time. There’s an application form in this issue. Fill it out. Send 
check for the premium to E. M. Carter, Secretary, M. S. T. A., Columbia, Missouri. 
11. What is the cost? 

The cost is $ 7.00 for a policy of $1000 
“ “ © $13.00 for a policy of $2000 
sa “ “ $19.00 for a policy of $3000 
- * “ $25.00 for a policy of $4000 
se “ “ $31.00 for a policy of $5000 

One dollar of each of these amounts is set aside by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association to cover the clerical costs of this service to the teachers. 

12. Do I have to have a medical examination to get this insurance? 

No. The information called for on the application card is all the information 
necessary. 

13. Does this company pay death claims promptly? 

Yes. Since this policy has been in force, 9 months, four policy holders have died. 
Their claims have been promptly paid and without question. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Write E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
See application on page 305. 











When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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Seating’::-as in all 
School Seatin 


American’ Superiority is Acknowledged, 


N auditorium seating ...as in all school seating, school men the 

country over acclaim the superiority of the A. S.C. product. Without 
sacrificing sturdiness and hygienic perfection, buyers are assured a beauty 
of finish and design .. . an artistic execution in every detail that lends 
character and individuality to the auditorium. With a diversity of models 
to fit both limited and liberal budgets ... an ample stock is always avail- 
able. 53 strategically located warehouses serve to meet any emergency. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to You” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois nf, 
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State Distributors 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 


2422 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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N. E. A. Convention 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very lowround trip fares from all oe in 
the Southwest via ChicagoGreat Western. 
Fast, all-steel trains daily with Pullmans 
of the latest type, observation and club 
cars, and dining cars serving wonderful 
meals at moderate prices. 
Write for details about fares to the Con- 
vention and for literature descriptive of 
the Twin Cities and Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes. 
Also let us tell you how you can combine 
your visit to the Convention with a mar- 
velous sightseeing and vacation trip 
through Yellowstone, Glacier Park or the 
Canadian Rockies and the Pacific North- 
west at surprisingly low cost. 
Just tell us what you’d like to see. You'll 
be astonished to find how much you can 
do and see at comparatively little expense 
via Great Western. 

Address Conrad McGougan, Dist. Pass. Agt. 

715 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Great Western _ 








© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 


sunny corner—yours 


Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. Andso, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc. 
tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 


reserved quarters on such 


$ i O2 5° 50 famous liners as Majestic, 
UPworld’s largest ship, 





ONE WAY 
Homeric, Belgenland. 
$1842 | 
aneunfenes P May we not send you com 


plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


(4 


Ui 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE REVEAND LINE 
ATLANTIC 


LINE 
MARINE COMPANY 





Address W. H. Maybaum, Mer., 
Louderman Building, 11th & Locust 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo., our offices else- 
where, or any authorized steamship 
agents. 
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VACATION WORK 


Their summer work with the Grolier 
Society has been more profitable to some 
superintendents, teachers and principals 
than the balance of the year in the class- 
room, 


SELL THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


This is not a house to house canvass- 
ing proposition. You work on inquiries, 
leads and reference names in the parent 
field, or call on school directors in the 
school field. <A field manager will dem- 
onstrate to you how you can make 


Your Summer Vacation Pay 


The Grolier Society 


1336 Walnut 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





University of Wyoming 
1928 SUMMER QUARTER 1928 


First Term: June 1i to July 18 
Second Term: July 19 to August 24 























“Scene near Summer Camp” 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA 





The facilities of the entire University available 
for summer session students 
Unusual opportunities offered for the study of Art, 
Botany, Geology, and Zoology in the Summer 
Camp in the Medicine Bow forest 
a. RECREATION AND SERIOUS 
DY IN THE HEART OF 
THE ROCKIES 
For bulletins and information address: 
C. R. Maxweut, Director of Summer Sessions, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 









































HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 


@Be2seee 


Do you wish 




















a dictionary that defines every word 
so that its use and meaning can be 
understood instantly 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


THREE EDITIONS 


The PRIMARY is for use in the lower grades, 
the INTERMEDIATE for all elementary 
grades, and the new ADVANCED for high 
schools, colleges, and the teacher’s desk. Each 
edition is designed especially for school use. 





Send for illustrated literature and 
opinions of prominent educators 
regarding this modern dictionary. 












THE JO} WINSTON COMPANY 


h 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 





When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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OUTLINE MAPS 
AND THEIR USE 


The pamphlet entitled -“Outline Maps 
and Their Use” explains the many uses 
for which outline maps may be put in 
making the study of geography and his- 
tory interesting and concrete. 


This pamphlet contains, also, a com- 
plete list of our desk outline maps with 
prices. It will be sent free of charge upon 
request. Write today for your copy, also 
ask for copy of our catalog. 








McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 


Normal, Illinois 











Montana Answers 
YOUR Needs for 
Summer Study 


~ BECAUSE IT OFFERS — 


1. Special Courses for teachers, 
school administrators, graduate and 
undergraduate students. 

2. Week-end Excursions into the sur- 
rounding mountains, picnicking, camp- 
ing, fishing, and mountain climbing. 

3. Excellent Living Accommoda- 
tions at unusually low rates. 

4. The Charm of the Mountains is 
with you even in the classroom, 

5. Division of the Session into three 
terms, beginning June 18, July 9, and 
July 30, makes it possible to visit the 
two nearby national parks. 


6. Special Railroad Rates—Write to 


State University of Montana 
SUMMER QUARTER 
Missoula, Montana 


or 
Mr. E. E. Nelson, P. T. M., 


747 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 























New Primary Books 
TOY TOWN 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A carefully graded supplementary reader for 
the first school year 
Profusely illustrated in bright colors 


Mailing-price, 65 cents 
THE GAY KITCHEN 


By James W. SHERMAN 
An amusing and attractive supplementary 
reader of second-year grade, by the 
author of “Out in the Kitchen” 
Mailing-price, 70 cents 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 


By Mance A. BIGHAM 
A jolly little book for the third year by the 
well-known author of “Merry 
Animal Tales” 











Mailing-price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Bosten 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 




















a See Havana and the | 















wonderful 


PANAMA 
CANAL 












5,000 miles One Way Water— 
of cool, delight- Cane Way San 


From home town 
fultravelon largest, },.-k to home town. 


fastest shipe in the Steamer either way. 
service. Choice of rail routes 


Fortnightly service ®8cross Continent. 

by new S. S.Califor. $350 Ist Class. $225 
nia, est steamer Tourist Class. 

ever builtunderthe One Way— $250 Ist 
American flag, and Class, $125 Tourist. 
the popular S. S. — W. iH. Maybaum, Mgr., Louder- 


Manchuria man Bidg., Ground Floor, 11th 
and S. S. Mon- 3 Leste, oor eens ele: 
golia. a where, or or any S. S. or R. 














fartama f ‘acifie fine 


MAR 
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Electrifying history! 
Striking into the heart of 
study and teaching problems. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND NATION 
BY TRYON AND LINGLEY 


Combines topical and chronological method. Fore- 
words and frontispieces for each division of the book. 
Reference and storybook libraries. Projects and ac- 
tivities. Realistic illustrations. Maps. Vivid style, 
challenging attention. Catalogue price $1.72, subject 
to usual discount. 


GINN anp COMPANY, Publishers 


2301-2311 Pratrte AVe., CHICAGO 

















AMERICA’S ROOTS IN THE PAST 


By Daniel J. Beeby and Dorothea Beeby 


A background history textbook which conforms fully to the requirements 
for seventh grade history in the Missouri State Bulletin No. 10 (1928), outlining 
courses in the Social Studies for the Junior and Senior High Schools. This 
History, written from the social viewpoint, is characterized by simplicity of 
style and by unusual insight into both the limitations and the potentialities of the 
pupils grasp of social facts. 


A REVIEW oF GRAMMAR 


By Jonathan M. Dow 
Kansas City, Missouri 
A compact but complete summary of grammatical principles for high school 
use. The book contains many exercises for practical application to students’ 
writing problems. Its organization makes it serve admirably for review and 
also for reference and remedial work. Diagnostic tests are included. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 

















——----- 
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eT NUE 


Yj, ™ : 


Offers the foresighted teacher and educator an opportunity under ideal conditions to pursue 
studies designed to augment his knowledge and efficiency. A thoroughly competent faculty 
lecturing in classrooms cooled by breezes from the snow-capped Rockies, combines with the 
educational advantages peculiar to a great city and the recreational advantages of the Rocky 
Mountain playgrounds to make the stay in Denver most profitable. A very complete schedule 
of courses is available. 


JUNE 18 to JULY 25 :: JULY 25 to AUGUST 31 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, Address W. D. ENGLE, Acting Chancellor 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVE 


D E Vv E R : 2 Cc Oo L Oo R A D Oo 






































A CLASS IN SWIMMING 


SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE, Botivar, Mo. 


SUMMER SESSION, May 21—July 28 Begins Early—Closes Early 


Ten hours may be made for college credit which may also be used for approved grades on certificates. 
Regular academy and college courses will be offered. Special courses in Education for Teachers. Also 
courses in Music and Expression. Classes not overcrowded, yet larga enough for inspiration. 

SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS covers the entire cost of ten weeks. This includes board, room, lights, 
swimming. tuition, and all fees except laboratory fees. Plan to spend your ten weeks of Summer School 
this year in the beautiful Ozarks, the Land of a Million Smiles, where recreation and study may be 
combined. WINTER SESSION SEPT. 4, 1928-MAY 16, 1929. 

Three hundred fifty dollars for men, three hundred seventy-five dollars for women covers entire cost 
of Winter Session. Opportunities given those who desire to work their way through. 

For further information address 


SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Bus. Mgr. 








VOL XIV 


MAY, 1928. N. 5 








Published monthly, excent July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
as ver Article VI, section 6 of the Constitution of the M. S. T. A., under the direction of the Executive 


Committee. 





Entered as Second-Class matter, October 29, 1915, at the Postoffice at Columbia, Missouri, under Act of 
March 8, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate provided far in Section 1108, Act of Oct. 8, 1917, 


authorized May 17, 1921. 





Annual membership dues $2.00. 60 cents of which is to cover cost of The School and Community. Sub- 


seription to non-members, $2.00 a year. 





Change of Address—If you have your address changed give old as well as new address. 





GENERAL OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 1927-28 
Next Meeting, Kansas City, November 14-17, 1928 


General Officers 


Eugene Fair, President, Kirksville, President State 
Teachers College; J. A. Koontz, Ist Vice-President, Joplin, 
Superintendent Public Schools; Tillie C. Adams, 2nd Vice- 
President, Kansas City, Teacher Westport Junior High 
School; J. W. Barley, 3rd Vice-President Rolla, Professor 
English, School of Mines; E. M. Carter, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Board, 
Business Manager The School and Community; Thos. J. 
Walker, Columbia, Editor The School and Community 
and Assistant Secretary. 


Executive Committee 


C. E. Burton, Chairman, Piedmont, State Rural School 
Inspector; Eugene Fair, Ex-Officie, Kirksville; Mrs. 
Marie T. Harvey, Kirksville Division Rural Education, 
State Teachers College; M. G. Neale, Columbia, Dean 
School of Education, University of Missouri; Kathryn 
Spangler, Clixton, Superintendent Henry County Schools; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis, Assistant Superintendent 
Publie Instruction; Calla Varner, St. Joseph, Principal 
Central High School and Junior College. 


Legislative Committee 
Cc. H. McClure, Chairman, Warrensburg; G. M. Cozean, 
Fredericktown; M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City; T. E. 
Spencer, St. Louis; B. M. Stigall, Kansas City. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Byron Cosby, Chairman, Kirksville; Roscoe V. Cramer, 
Columbia; C. A. Greene, St. Joseph. 
Committee on Professional Standards and Ethics 
O. J. Mathias, Chairman, 9427 S. Broadway, St. Louis; 
Mrs, Julia C. Mason, Paris; M. A. O’Rear, Springfield. 


Reading Circle Board 


Esther L. Knehans, Chairman, Cape Girardeau, 1919; 
Chas. A. Lee, Ex-Officio, Jefferson City; Eugene Fair, 
Ex-Officio, Kirksville; L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 1928; 
Cora E. Morris, Bois D’Arc, 1930. 


Committee on Necrology 


Nelle Thompson, Chairman, Windsor, 1929; R. H. Em- 
berson, Columbia, 1930; Ona Long, Kansas City, 1930; 
Jessie Via, Rolla, 1929; Grace Mulholland, 6312 Ridge 
Ave., St. Louis, 1928; Geo. W. Hanson, Ironton, 1928. 


Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 


First, O. L. Pierce, Hannibal, 1928; Seeend, Edith 
Marston, Brunswick, 1929; Third, Mrs. Allie S. Wilson, 
Princeton, 1928; Fourth, L. G. Somerville, Maryville, 
1928; Fifth, Nell E. Lain, 4518 Montgall, Kansas City, 
1929; Sixth, Fred B. House, Warrensburg, 1928; Seventh, 
H. U. Hunt, Sedalia, 1929; Eighth, C. E. Chrane, Boon- 
ville, 1929; Ninth, D. E. Matthews, Sullivan, 1928; 
Tenth, A. H. Huntington, Beaumont High Sehool, St. 
Louis, 1928; Eleventh, Robert St. Clair, Benton School, 
St. Louis, 1929; Twelfth, L. W. Rader, 911 Looust, St. 
Louis, 1929; Thirteenth, G. E. Collins, Desloge, 1929; 
Fourteenth, John Cantlon, Poplar Bluff, 1929; Fifteenth, 
C. E. Evans, Monett, 1928; Sixteenth, J. H. Brand, Steel- 
ville, 1928. 

Ex-Officio, President Eugene Fair, Kirksville; State 
Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City. 


Committee on State Junior and Senior High Schoo! 
Course of Study 


Dean M. G. Neale, Chairman, University of Missouri, 
Columbia; Armand R. Miller, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis; J. R. Scarborough, Jefferson City. 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Tenure ef Office 


A. G. Capps, Chairman, Columbia; Pauline Humphrey 
Warrensburg; May Farr Hiatt, Kansas City. 


Teachers Retirement Fund Committee 


Anne R. Waney, Chairman, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis; Edith Gallagher, McKinley School, St. Joseph; 
May Lyster, O’Fallon School, St. Louis; C. A. Phillips, 
Elementary School, Columbia; Grace Toomey, Central 
Jr. H. S., Kansas City; Genevieve Turk, Scarritt School, 
Kansas City. 
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THE 5 MISSOURI | 
State Teachers Colleges 


HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 





Second, by the NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
twelve teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 
front in America 





CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY ELLIS, President 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


Summer terms in each school, ten weeks in length. 
Send to your nearest school for Summer Bulletin. 
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E AGREE that a school district 

should provide equally for all its 

children those educational opportuni- 

= ties which are held to be essential 

to the best type of citizenship in 
AGEES , democracy. 

We agree that within the confines of an 
arbitrarily restricted area which we call 
a school district all children shall be given 
the same opportunity for education re- 
gardless of what the wealth of their par- 
ents may be. 

We agree that within this area all prop- 
erty shall pay in equal proportion for the 
education of the children of this area re- 
gardless of whether the owners of that 
property have many, few, or no children 
to educate. 

We agree that within a given school 
district whether that district contain a 
million or a score of people that no sec- 
tion, block, or area whatsoever, shall en- 
joy advaritage or suffer handicap in either 
educational opportunity or educational 
tax because of its advantages of wealth or 
its disadvantages of poverty. 


these principles of equality and 

justice shall apply to the county or 

the state as a whole. We are unwill- 

WEDONOT ing to see the same prin- 

AGREE ciples which we _ would 

strenuously defend in our 

school district applied to our county, our 

state, or even our community or trade 
territory. 

We do not agree that the child who lives 
in district ‘‘24’’ shall have the same chance 
as the child who lives in district ‘‘25,’’ 
or that the child who lives in St. Clair 
should have the same rights with the 
child who lives in St. Louis. 

We do not agree that the child who lives 
in a poor district should enjoy advantages 
equal to those enjoyed by the child in the 
rich district, nor do we agree that the tax 
payer in the poor district should not be 
compelled to pay a higher rate for educa- 
tion than is paid by the citizen who lives 
in the rich community. 


Wi: DO NOT AGREE, however, that 


T SEEMS STRANGE that these con- 
flicts in our agreement should be. 
Strange in view of our accepted local 
philosophy of educational opportunity 
and support and strange also 
IT SEEMS in view of our accepted phil- 
STRANGE osophy of opportunity and 
support in other fields of enterprise. 

We seem to agree that roads should be 
built on a state wide basis of taxation and 
used by each regardless of the amount of 
support that the individual user contrib- 
utes. We are perfectly willing that prop- 
erty, incomes, and corporations should be 
taxed alike for the support of our courts, 
police protection, and government in all 
its functions, save education. Yet we are 
forced to acknowledge that none of these 
contributes more to the public good or is 
more fundamentally important than ed- 
ucation. 


HE CAUSE for the unequal distribu- 

tion of school opportunity and school 

support we feel is to be found in the 

realm of tradition rather than in the field 

WHY Is Of reason, in inertia rather than 

THIS? in rational action. It is as it is 

simply because it is, rather than 

because it should be as it is. Our disagree- 

ment is the result of laziness more than of 
thought. 

It was a big step from regarding educa- 
tion as a strictly personal and private mat- 
ter to considering it a public enterprise 
even in the local school district sense. The 
taking of this step required a tremendous 
effort, extending over a long period of 
time. It looks like the effort may have 
left us permanently exhausted or that the 
attainment has settled upon us a state of 
chronic contentment. 

Have we talked about the ‘‘little red 
school house’’ until it has become a hocus- 
pocus from which we cannot free our 
minds? Have we lauded the little dis- 
trict as ‘‘the cradle of democracy’’ until 
we cannot see that it has in many in- 
stances become ‘the incubator of thrall- 
dom, inequality, and injustice? Have we 
concentrated our thought on ‘‘Local in- 
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itiative’’ as a right until we have over- 
looked the fact that initiative requires 
strength and that the right to move for- 
ward is an empty phrase unless there is 
with it the necessary strength. Then 
there is the selfishness which allows the 
apparent individual advantage to obscure 
the more real and larger advantage which 
comes to each when all are improved. The 
rich community, like the rich man, is prone 
to think that only by holding on to the 
present organization will its interests be 
conserved. The status quo has ever been 
the fortress of the fortunate, and inertia 
the greatest manacle of the masses. 


HERE IS hope because Justice and 
Equality have always made progress 
against the entrenched forces of the 
established order. Men love freedom and 
will stand for the right 
aS SOS ah they see the right. 
We have no right to suppose progress im- 
possible in the light of history, and to 
sit idly is to acknowledge lack of faith in 
the strength of right and the efficacy of de- 
mocracy. 

The injustices that have developed in 
education and taxation are our problems. 
To evade them is cowardice. To condone 
them is treason. To sanction them is 
death. 


O AGREE that this or that is right 

to acquiesce in this theory or that 

creed is not enough. There must be 

further agreement and much more than 

A PROGRAM Mere intellectual ascent or 

NEEDED mental acquiescence if prog- 

ress is made. There must 

be more than an occasional sporadic skir- 

mish at legislation if any real movement 
forward is to be made. 

We must agree on a program and be- 
ginning with the teachers we must be 
wholly committed to a cause. There is no 
use saying that the teachers have no pow- 
er. Twenty-five thousand teachers have 
at least as much power as twenty-five 
thousand persons in any other group. We 
must not forget the power of a cause. 

‘*He is thrice armed who has his quar- 
rel just.’’ 

Numbers are less significant than en- 
thusiasm but both working together are 
irresistible. We have the numbers, the 


cause should give us the enthusiasm for 
rational work. 


THESE FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


One Offers Money at Five Times 
the Legal Rate. 


HROUGH the kindness of Superin- 

tendent A. M. Fourt of Vandalia we 

learn of a cut-throat loan company 
that is evidently circularizing the teachers 
of Missouri for the purpose of making 
loans to them. The terms submitted in 
response to an inquiry reveal the follow- 
ing: 
A loan of $150 will necessitate the pay- 
ment to the Company of seven monthly 
installments of $24.00 each and one of 
$24.30, beginning October Ist, 1928 and 
ending May Ist, 1929. Thus the sum re- 
turned to the Company will be $192.30, of 
which $42.30 is interest on $150.00 which 
the teacher would have in its entirety from 
June Ist to Oct. lst or four months. Dur- 
ing the seven remaining months she pays 
the note in 8 monthly installments which is 
equivalent to having the whole sum for 
344 months. Thus for seven and a half 
months use of $150.00 she pays $42.30. If 
you will take the trouble to figure the rate 
you'll find that this ‘‘concern’”’ is offering 
to lend you money at the rate of 45.12 
per cent, or a little more than five times 
what your local bank would charge you. 

The allurement held out to the teachers 
is the promise of strict secrecy. Now bor- 
rowing money is neither a crime, a misde- 
meanor, a sin, nor a social blunder, and 
though one may not wish ones business 
affairs heralded to the public this price of 
secrecy is too high when your local banker 
will maintain the necessary amount of 
secrecy. You may be sure, also, that 
should you fail to meet your payments 
promptly the vow to secrecy would not 
deter the Company from making inquiry 
of your superintendent or school board 
which might be embarrassing to you. 

If you need to borrow money, your local 
banker is in that business. That’s the 
way he makes his institution pay divi- 
dends. By talking to him you will not 
only save an extortionate rate of interest, 
but you will establish another little bond 
between yourself and the community. 
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AN OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


As a part of the Denver Publie School 
system is the Opportunity School pre- 
sided over by Miss Emily Griffith. It is 
a school of many unique and at the same 
time sensible characteristics. 

Its motto is ‘‘You ean do it.’’ 

This is not an empty phrase either. The 
tasks assigned are really within the abil- 
ity of the student. Most students are em- 
ployed at seeking employment. They are 
getting ready for a definite job. The ob- 
jective is practical and immediate. With 
this sort of aim the first knowledge is a 
real thirst which demands satisfaction. 

There is real cooperation between the 
school and Denver’s business men. The 
development of individuals is their com- 
mon aim. 

The school has no age limit, no entrance 


requirements, no specified length of time 
for attendance, no set course of study. It 
goes for the big vital facts in a subject. 
It is always searching for and meeting the 
needs of its pupils. Failure is not in its 
list of grades. Personal attention is giv- 
en each pupil and it served all told and 
for varying lengths of time, 9500 from 
September to June, 1926-27. 

Great care is taken in the selection of 
teachers, of course. 

It costs a lot of money! About $170,000 
a year! Taxpayers money! Think of 
that much money being spent for the im- 
provement of those who need a chance! 
An Opportunity School! Isn’t it strange 
that such a name should designate a 
school? Isn’t it significant that such a 
school should be unique? 


PROMINENT EDUCATOR DIES 


N APRIL 10th, T. J. Walker well 

known educator of Southwest Mis- 

soyri died following the amputation 
of one of his legs in a hospital at Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

Professor Walker was born in Tennes- 
see but was reared, educated and did most 
of his life’s work in Southwest Missouri. 
Wright County claimed him as a native 
son and in that county he secured his 
elementary and high school education, 
serving it later in the capacities of rural 
teacher, town superintendent, member of 
the county board of education and county 
commissioner. He graduated from the 
Normal School at Springfield and secured 
his master’s degree from George Peabody 
College for Teachers at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

For many years he was a member of 
the faculty of the Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College where he was a 
popular teacher first in the history de- 
partment and later in the field of rural 
education. Since September, 1927, he 
had been a member of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

He leaves a wife Mrs. Lucy E. Walker, 
a son, E. E. Walker who is a Missouri rep- 
resentative of the Macmillan Publishing 
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Company and a brother who is a Baptist 
preacher of Doniphan, Missouri. 

His life was an active one in a cause 
that claimed his whole thought and ener- 
gy. For several years he had battled with 
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ill health and a few weeks before his final 
battle seemed to have won his way back 
to normal strength. 

Missouri is richer because of his life and 
his influence is immortal. 


N. E. A. HONORS MRS. LINDBERGH 
Her Famous Son Speaks. 


OLLOWING the Thursday evening 
program on Aeronautic Education 
came the grand climax of the meet- 
ing and convention of the Department of 
Superintendence at Boston. The audience 
and in fact all America had followed Mrs. 
Lindbergh from her schoolroom in Detroit 
through her airplane journey to Boston 
and had kept in touch with her at meet- 
ings, luncheons and receptions during the 
entire week. All had been looking for- 
ward to this particular occasion. On the 
platform were the Governor and the Com- 
missioner of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts, the presidents and past- 
presidents of the Department of Super- 
intendenee and of the National Education 
Association, officers of the Aeronautic As- 
sociation, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh 
and other men and women of prominence. 
President Gwinn made the presentation 
in behalf of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. As Mrs. Lindbergh stepped for- 
ward the audience stood first in applause 
and then in appreciative silence, produc- 
ing an impression which will long remain 
an inspiring memory to the thousands 
privileged to be _ present. President 
Gwinn’s appropriate remarks as he placed 
about her neck the chain that held the 
life membership medal, the joy in the face 
of Colonel Lindbergh and the words of ac- 
ceptance by Mrs. Lindbergh made a beau- 
tiful and impressive ending for the Con- 
vention. 


Colonel Lindbergh’s Address 


s Mrs. LinpBERGH came to Washing- 
ton to honor her son on his return 
from his overseas flight, so Colonel 
Lindbergh came to Boston to honor his 
mother when she received the highest ree- 
ognition which the profession could con- 
fer on any member. But on the invitation 
of President Gwinn he responded in a 
short address on the cause of aviation. He 


spoke without notes. We are giving his 
address in full. Teachers will read it to 
their classes. He spoke as follows: 

We in the aircraft industry believe that 
the coming generation will be greatly af- 
fected by aviation. People today are 
learning to fly. Those of tomorrow will 


Mrs. Lindbergh 

















HIs is what Mrs. Lindbergh said as she accepted 

the emblem. “These are the only two words 
with which to express gratitude—thanks and appre- 
ciation. I say them both to you sincerely.” 


grow up with flying as we have with the 
automobile. Our aircraft today are en- 
tirely practical. They can be operated at 
a profit on commercial air lines. They 
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are being used even today, we may say ex- 
tensively, for private transportation. To- 
morrow, figuratively speaking, the air- 
plane probably will have the same effect 
on the living conditions and upon the city 
and country that the auto has had. 

It is entirely possible that in a few 
years the suburbs of our cities will be 
greatly extended by the use of the air- 
plane. With flying fields situated close 
to the business districts, there is no more 
reason why the business man can not live 
100 to 200 miles from his work than there 
is for him to live less than twenty miles 
from his office as is the case today in so 
many instances. 

Aviation will affect practically all of 
the subjects now taught in our schools. 
It will affect languages, inasmuch as it 
will bring all countries more closely to- 
gether. It will affect science through the 
new conditions encountered and_ the 
mediums through which people will travel 
and through the new instruments brought 
into use. For instance, our weather fore- 
casting will undoubtedly be improved 
through the coming of aviation. It will 
be necessary to forecast more accurately 
for aeronautics than it is today for ag- 
riculture. It will be necessary for the 
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man who flies, and most of us will fly in 
the future, to know more of the atmo- 
spheric conditions than it is now necessary 
to know. 

As I have said, our plans have developed 
to a high point of perfection now. Yet 
with the existing information we can fore- 
see a much greater development in the 
next few years. We can now fly through 
practically any conditions with the ex- 
ception of sleet. Ten or fifteen years ago 
we were held down by rain, storm or 
night and by fog. Today we can fly 
through all these conditions, although we 
cannot land in a dense fog. We must be 
able to see ground in order to land safely. 

Rapid as the development has been in 
the last decade, we expect that there 
should be still more rapid development in 
the years to come. Consequently I be- 
lieve that it is essential to incorporate in 
our school systems elementary aeronau- 
tics. It is not necessary to teach aero- 
nauties in detail. But everyone even to- 
day should have a general idea of this sub- 
ject in order to be able to understand the 
newspapers. And tomorrow there will be 
a great deal more concerning this new 
means of travel than there has been in the 
past. e 





“WISH YOU WAS HERE.”’ 


OT A CARD from Steve, this mornin’, 
doggone his trav’lin’ skin. 
He’s up around Niag’ry Falls a-writin’ 
home ag’in. 
Seems like that boy’s one glory is to wander 
fur an’ free, 


An’ furder off he gits, I gosh, th’ more he 
writes to me. F 
He ‘sends these pictur’ postal cards with 


photos showin’ that 

Th’ world is allus beautif‘lest where you ain’t 
livin’ at, 

His messages reads all th’ 
large an’ clear 

He writes from Maine er Kankakee an’ says— 


same; in letters 


“Wish you was here!” 


Nobody ever seems to know just when he'll 
go er where, 

We git his destination from th’ card that says 
he’s there. 

An’ he ain’t more than settled down to loaf 
a day er two 

Till he gits thinkin’ up th’ names of ever’ one 
he knew, 

An’ then with ever’ doggone cent he possibly 
kin spare 


He buys th’ Unitary church, th’ Depot an’ th’ 


Square. 

He buys ’bout ever’thing they is in Bath er 
Belvidere, 

Then mails th’ whole blame business home an’ 
says— 


“Wish you was here!” 


I guess he’s at Niag’ry now; he was last time 
he wrote, 

But that don’t prove conclusively he ain’t in 
Terry Hote. 

He may be down in Panama er snoopin’ round 
in Nome, 

Nobody knows just where he’s at—except he 
ain’t at home! 

I guess we’d never hear from him fer months 
er mebbe years 

If some kind soul 
pictur’ souvenirs. 

Yes, I expect if Steve would die he’d rise up 
from his bier 

To pen a card to all his friends an’ say— 


had not devised these 


“Wish you was here!” 
—Indianapolis News. 
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WHY—— 
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By Ella Victoria Dobbs 


HEY ARE coming now, nearly every 
"| aay. all with the same story—‘Our 

bonds,—or our levy—failed to carry, 
and the Board will have to retrench and 
of course the Art and Musie will go first, 
so I am looking for another place.’’ 

We wonder why on several points. Why 
should the bonds fail to carry? It is not 
because these are hard times. The ever 
increasing supply of automobiles is a wit- 
ness to our prosperity or our extravagance 
or our self indulgence but it does not sug- 
gest hard times. 

It is always ‘‘hard times’’ for some 
people, but the crowds that pour into 
every movie show, the crowds that indulge 
daily and hourly in ‘‘cokes’’ and confee- 
tions and literally have ‘‘money to burn,”’ 
surely these are not complaining of hard 
times. More likely they were having so 
much fun that they forgot to go and vote 
for those bonds and so the anti-everything 
party had an easy time defeating every 
progressive measure. 

Probably this is the reason our state 
has been rated tenth in expenditure for 
luxuries and thirty-fifth in what we spend 
per pupil in education. 


A Question of Relative Values 

But most of all we wonder why the 
music and art must always come last and 
go first. 

If any of us were asked to express our 
perfectly honest opinion concerning rela- 
tive values, only a few of us would set 
material things above the spiritual. We 
do in large majority agree with the say- 
ing of the Master Teacher—‘As a man 
thinketh in his heart, so is he’’ and we 
admit that our ideals control our actions. 
Most of us would admit also that our 
ideals and ambitions have been raised to 
higher levels in those moments when we 
have felt the thrill that comes with the 
vision of some fine thing—beyond us for 
the present, but so related to our experi- 
ence and understanding that it seems ob- 
tainable or at least worth striving for. 


The Joy of Doing 


When we discuss methods we agree that 
only what is related to experience is really 
learned, and that it is desirable, yea neces- 
sary, to arouse keen interest in the thing 
to be learned—and yet, when it is dis- 
covered that children ‘‘just love’’ to make 
things with their hands, that they love to 
create beauty, that they will come early 
and stay late for the privilege of working 
long on their creations, there are some who 
count it as a sign of laziness, imagining or 
assuming that the children are fascinated 
with handwork, art and music because it is 
easy and is not work. This attitude is still 
to be found in spite of the fact that we 
could fill this magazine with the reeords of 
eases in which the wayward, the misfits, 
and the apparent failures have been re- 
claimed and saved for successful careers 
thru this same fascination which gave 
them real work to do, work in which they 
could see their results in tangible form, 
work which appealed to them as worth- 
while because it was related to their pres- 
ent experience. — 


Some people are still so imbued with the 
idea that only disagreeable things are edu- 
cative that they have never discovered the 
joy of forgetting one’s self in the struggle 
for hard bought suecess—nor have they 
known the comforting satisfaction that 
makes failure easier to bear because there 
was joy in the doing even tho the goal 
was not won. 

We scold young people for squandering 
precious time on cheap, unwholesome past- 
times—and yet their ideals have been de- 
veloped out of their experiences in the 
surroundings we have provided for them. 


We cannot expect to develop an eager love 
for beauty in those who grow up accus- 
tomed only to ugliness. We cannot expect 
to develop high standards of refinement 
where the surroundings emphasize the 
coarse and common. 
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Work and Play 


We hear much about balanced rations 
from the stock raiser and the poultry man. 
The scientific farmer builds beef on a 
different ration from that given to his 
dairy cows. The tender fryers are pro- 
duced by a different ration from that 
needed for laying hens. Athletes eat at 
the training table a diet regulated to tone 
them up to the highest effectiveness of 
their powers. 


If cause and effect are so evident in mat- 
ters of muscle and tissue, is it not at least 
probable that a similar relationship exists 
in matters of the mind and heart? Once 
upon a time a speaker had illustrated a 
talk on early education with samples of 
the handwork of the children. At the 
close, as the audience lingered to examine 
the articles more carefully, one ex-teacher 
said, ‘‘These are fascinating but of course 
they take time. The problem is to do this 
and the regular work too.’’ To which the 
speaker replied, ‘‘ No, the problem is to do 
the regular work through this.’’ 
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Perhaps the answer to our ‘‘why’’ is 
here. Have we not set up imposible dis- 
tinctions between work and play? Have 
we not overlooked some important rela- 
tionships between beauty and everyday 
life? 

In the golden sometime when we are 
wiser grown and learn how to select for 
first emphasis those activities which grip 
the children with a happy thrill, which in- 
spire them with a determination to win 
out in spite of obstacles, which bring their 
own satisfactions in the joy of making the 
thing go,—probably then much that is now 
last will come first. 

In that happy time we shall have less 
cause to scold the young folks for squand- 
ering precious time because we have 
helped them to find more and better ways 
of having good times which are creative, 
not wasteful; good times which tend up- 
ward toward refinement not downward 
toward vulgarity. We shall indeed have 
learned that the shortest and surest way 
to overcome evil is with good which is 
more attractive and more satisfying. 


WHAT EVIDENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL LATIN 
ARE APPARENT IN COLLEGE WORK? 


ILL HIGH School Latin assist the 
VW student in college? This question 

is one that has been widely discussed 
during the past decade. Answers rang- 
ing from a flat denial to a staunch af- 
firmation have been given, but as yet no 
definite conclusion has been reached. 

Recently, Dean James C. Miller of 
Christian College attempted to determine, 
at least partially, the effect which high 
school Latin has on college work. 

His study was based upon data gathered 
from the work of students in the fresh- 
man class of Christian College... The high 
school transcripts of these students dis- 
closed the fact that thirty-four had had no 
high school Latin. A comparison of their 
first semester college records was made 
with those of thirty-four students who 
had had two or more years of high school 
Latin. 

The general procedure was as follows: 
The Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Ad- 
vanced Examination, Form A, was admin- 


istered to the freshman class during the 
first week of the semester. During the 
second week the Columbia Research Bu- 
reau English Test, Form A, was adminis- 
tered. Each student who had had no 
high school Latin was paired, on an in- 
telligence quotient basis, with one who had 
had two or more years of high school Lat- 
in. This method of comparison of stu- 
dents of equal I. Q’s. interjects a feature 
of fairness into the comparisons which is 
not common, it seems. Three compar- 
isons were made in an attempt to deter- 
mine whether or not high school Latin had 
any appreciable effect on college work, 
especially on college English. 

First, the scores which the two groups 
of students made on the Columbia Re- 
search Bureau English Test, Form A, 
were tabulated. The median and aver- 
age for each group were calculated. 

Second, a comparison was made of the 
semester grades in English. The grading 
system at Christian College approaches 
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the normal distribution. The grades and 
their respective distribution for the first 
semester of 1927-28, are as follows: E— 
6.09, S—23.9, M—56.8, I—11.6, F—.8. 
In order to establish an objective basis of 
comparison the grades were reduced to 
an hour point basis. The letters E, §, 
M, I, and F, were given the values 300, 
200, 190, and 0 points respectively. 
Third, a study was made to determine 
whether or not high school Latin had an 
appreciable effect on college subjects con- 
sidered collectively. An hour point score 
for each student was calculated on the 
basis of the grades in all subjects for the 
first semester. 
A summary of the three tabulations is as 
follows: 
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Form A, than did those students who had 
had no high school Latin. 


Since the Columbia Research (Bureau 
English Test is designed primarily to 
measure the student’s ability in the me- 
chanies of the English language, the re- 
sults indicate that high school Latin 
slightly expedites skill in the mechanics 
of the English language. 


2. The students who had had two or 
more years of Latin in high school had no 
appreciable advantage in the first semes- 
ter’s college English over those students 
who had had no high school Latin. 


3. The students who had had two or 
more years of high school Latin had ap- 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


No High School Latin 


Columbia Research Bureau 
English Test, Form A Median 


Average 
Comparison of First 
Semester 
Grades in English Median. 
Average 
Hour Point Seore for Each 
Student 
Based on Grades in all 
Subjects Median 
Average 
CONCLUSIONS 


On the basis of this study Dean Miller 
makes the following conclusions. 

1. Twenty of the thirty-four students 
who had had two or more years of Latin 
in high school made higher scores on the 
Columbia Research Bureau English Test, 








Two or More Years 
of 
High School Latin 


139 160 

142 154.9 

33 33 % 

37.2 43.1 

31.2 31.2 

32.2 32.5 
proximately the same composite scores, 


based on all college subjects, as those stu- 
dents who had had no high school Latin. 

4. The results of this study indieate 
that high school Latin as a college prepar- 
atory subject is not superior to other high 
school subjects. 





Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 
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THE WAY ONE TEACHER DID IT 


Vocational Teacher Gets Action Through Contests. 


ROFESSOR E. C. O’Neal, teacher of 
vocational agriculture at Greenfield, 
Missouri has for eight years in that 
place been teaching ‘‘the young idea how 
to shoot.’’ He has confined his efforts to 
**young ideas’’ but by no means to young 
people, nor has he allowed his work to be 
restricted to the four walls of his school- 
room and the field projects 
which his course calls for. 
His forte is rural prob- | 
lems and vocational agri- | 
culture means to him more | 
than factual information, | 
theoretical knowledge or 
even increased production. 
Human life fuller, richer, 
more wholesome comes 
within the range of .his 
aims. He has assisted ru- 
ral teachers in their work, 
prepared a set of popular 
plans for the teaching of 
elementary agriculture in 
the rural schools, enlisted 
support of various and | 
sundry organizations and | 
kept things moving gener- 





ally in the agricultural 
neighborhood in which he 
works. 


But farmers are skeptical of the print- 
ed page, he found. They often look ask- 
ance at the ‘‘book-learned professor’? who 
knows so much more than ‘‘Old Mr. Good- 
farmer who had no education but who 
made a lot of money just the same.’’ Oh, 
they liked Mr. O’Neal; he was doing a 
good work with the boys at school. They 
would even listen to him talk at farm 
meetings. But as for doing as he sug- 
gested, that was a different matter; they 
had their ideas that used to work, but a 
new trick—well they just didn’t think it 
would work, so why try it? 

The Contest Idea 


Mr. O’Neal was drawing his salary reg- 
ularly. His ‘‘job’’ was secure. He was 
getting along all right, at least according 
to the common acceptance of the idea. 








E. C. O’NEAL 


However, he was not satisfied. Life in 
the community was not responding to his 
work as he knew it should. 

Then the contest idea came to him. 
These older folks had not lost all the 
good qualities of children. They would re- 
spond to a challenge to ‘‘beat somebody,’’ 
thought the professor. 

So he talked the plan 
over with the Greenfield 
Chamber ‘of Commerce. 
They got the idea and put 
up a small amount of mon- 


ey for prizes. Other 
groups were consulted and 
the contest was planned 


and announced. 
The Contest Gets Action 
Mr. O’Neal named this 
project The School Im- 
provement Contest. Thac 
idea fixed the contesting 
unit, the school district. 
It inlisted the support of 
the teachers, they certain- 
ly were for school improve- 
ment. The county super- 
intendent, of course, was 
glad to help. The ehifdren 
are always ready tor ae- 


tion. And the parenits, 
well every one knows how impossible it is 
for them to stay out of a ‘‘serap”’ 
where their own children are involved. 
It was hoped in the beginning that 


two or three of the best schools would 
respond to the challenge Two schools 
immediately got the idea and asked to 
be admitted, one on the initiative of the 
teacher, the other through the action of a 
live community club. Before the contest 
closed, fifteen rural schools had joined the 
movement, and the vocational teacher 
was busy at the telephone, explaining de- 
tails. His services were called for often 
by mass meetings where all the people 
got together to get a ‘‘close up’’ of the 
plan and to devise ways and means of 
activity. One week four such meetings 
were held. Getting rural folks together 
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for discussion of common problems was 
one of the aims in the back of Mr. O’Neal’s 
head, and not very far back, either. One 
cold night Mr. O’Neal was in doubt if any 
one would be at a meeting which had been 
planned. The weather was fiercely un- 
pleasant. He knew farmers. He remem- 
bered meetings that didn’t meet. He would 
go, of course, but what was the use? But 
he found eighteen men and several boys 
waiting for him. The contest germ was 
working. 
Fourteen Points 

The contest was based on points of im- 
provement, certain values being given for 
each work accomplished. Fourteen dif- 
ferent activities were listed for the school. 
There were 200 points credited to the dis- 
trict that had a ‘‘standard school’’ ac- 
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cow testing association, culled his poultry, 
sowed a bushel of clover, used certified 
wheat seed, put a farm implement under 
cover for the winter, installed running 
water in the house, or got his boy to join 
the junior project club, the proper credit 
was entered to the school district in which 
the farmer lived. 
Results 

Of course the returns are not all in. 
They never will be. But a big county 
school fair was the occasion for tabulation, 
exhibition, and contest at which winners 
were decided. A few of the results that 
yield to numerical expression are as fol- 
lows: 268 farmers contributed points to 
their respective schools; 485 patrons visit- 
ed schools; 125 meetings were held in the 
fifteen school houses; 88 flocks of poultry 


























THE SCHOOL THAT WON—NOTE 


cording to the rules of the county super- 
intendent and the State Department of 
Education. A farm meeting or commun- 
ity gathering at the school house scored 
100 points for that district. When a 
parent visited the school, 10 points were 
chalked up. Every dollar spent for school 
equipment entitled that school to an ad- 
vantage of 10 points. 

Then the district got credit for what 
the farmers did for themselves also. 
Twenty-eight different practices were list- 
ed and evaluated. For example, the sale 
of an unprofitable servant in the form of 
a dairy cow, scored to the advantage of 
the district. When a farmer joined the 


THE PREDOMINANCE OF BOYS. 


were deloused; 4,452 trees, vines and 
shrubs were set out; 4,216 loads of manure 
were spread on the fields; 1,622 sacks of 
fertilizer were used; 693 farm imple- 
ments found shelter from the elements; 88 
farmers were converted to the balanced 
ration idea, and 15,242 hens went through 
the culling process. 

But the greater results are, perhaps, to 
be figured in terms of fine friendships 
established, neighborly attitude attained, 
animosities buried, and human spirits en- 
riched. 

Other districts are asking the privilege 
of getting into the next year’s contest. 
The Chamber of Commerce is enthusiastic 
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over the work. Teachers feel that it has 
really put life and purpose into their 
schools. 

The State Supervisor of Vocational Ag- 
riculture, Mr. Guy E. James, traveled 
across the state to be present at the coun- 
ty school fair and is thrilled with the 
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thought of what it has done and its pos- 
sibilities in the state, for he thinks it has 
the necessary vitality and merit to spread. 
And, Mr. O’Neal, so busy looking ahead 
that he does not have much time to spend 
in talking about the past, simply says, 
‘*Just watch us next year!”’ 





Combine Travel with 
Summer Session 
for a Complete 

VACATION! 


Interesting side-lights on traveling in the) 
wonderland of the west are described by a 
young Chicago Journalist, niece of Dorothy 
Dix. 

Would you like to include such a trip in 
your summer’s plans; to see the beauties 
of Western United States after attending 
summer session? Write the author in care 
of this magazine and she will tell you just 
how to plan such a vacation. 


By Margaret Patch 


ARADOXICAL as it may seem, a 

teacher may combine a most pleasant 

summer vacation among the splendors 
of our .wonderland of the west with the 
supplementary education of a university 
summer session. 

Many of our great state universities 
offer special vacation work—the new and 
beautiful surroundings making these at- 
tractive, as well as the travel opportuni- 
ties on the way. 

For the teacher, the synthesis of these 
two—recreation and education—is ideal. 
To be taught after months of teaching is 
a pleasant reversal and an effective educa- 
tional advance. 

Summer travel in California, the Pacific 
Northwest, and Canada is unlimited in 
possibilities. Two and three-week vaca- 
tion trips, without the study feature but 
furnishing healthful recreation and scenic 
attractions, are ‘‘house-parties on wheels’’ 
—western trips based on the same sort of 
travel arrangement that have made col- 
legiate tours to Europe such an over- 
whelming success. 

Such cruises as these, formerly only at- 
tempted by de luxe parties, may now be 
had at prices unbelievably low—an inno- 
vation in domestic travel. 














Planned specially to give two and three- 
week vacationers the maximum of travel 
and sightseeing, these house-parties in- 
clude features impossible to arrange in- 
dependently, even were it advisable to go 
to the trouble to arrange all these details 
oneself. 


Old Faithful Spouts Its Steam 
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For when you leave home you know 
within a few dollars of what your exact 
expenses will consist. The tour price in- 
cludes everything—meals, hotels, tips, bag- 
gage transportation, trips between hotels 
and train or boat—everything except 
purely personal expenses. 

And you also are assured of connections 
without hitch or trouble—special accom- 
modation and entertainment features, de- 
lightful and unusual sightseeing, and more 
travel in the same length of time than 
eould be arranged on regular rail sched- 
ules. House-party tours are not just spe- 
cial cars on regular schedules—but a spe- 
cial train movement. 

The very latest of modern train, hotel, 
steamboat, and motor bus equipment are 
devoted to house-parties on wheels. 

And wherever a stop is made it is at 
the most comfortable of hotels—in some 
of them even special lounge rooms for 
house-party-ites. 

Sightseeing arrangements have been 
earefully made so as to inelude all of the 
major points of interest 
yet to allow time for 
such things as shopping, 


visits with faraway 
friends and relatives— 
all the little special 


events that a trip away 
from home suggests. 
Wherever links are 
available, g0o1 f-lovers 
may enjoy their favorite 
game in place of sight- 
seeing at no extra ex- 


pense. 
Let us consider how 
one of these parties 


goes on its magic-carpet 
way. We start out a- 
long the shores of the 
great Mississippi, stop- 
ping first at McLaugh- 
lin, S. D., to see the 
Sioux Indian ceremon- 
ials, rare survival of a 
day that is rapidly passing. 

Then across the Bad Lands we make 
our way, through the heart of the Rock- 
ies to Butte, Mont., a typical western 
mining town. Here we actually go down 
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into one of the interesting copper mines, 
a treat not afforded the casual tourist. 
Not long after leaving Butte we pass 
through Missolua, Mont., where is _lo- 
cated the state University of Montana. 
This school offers particularly attractive 
summer courses and many teachers plan 
to study there. Then, after the sessions 
have closed, they may travel through the 
beautiful surrounding countryside. 
Across the rugged Montana foothills, 
the house-party continues, penetrating the 
Bitter Root mvsuntains, and arriving at 
Avery, Idaho, about dusk. This town is 
situated in the heart of this picturesque 
range. In one deep chasm, our train halts 
while we view the steep rock walls on one 
side and the rushing river on the other. 
Next, a full day at Spokane gives us a 
chance to drive out to beautiful Lake 
Coeur d’Alene and Hayden Lake, and to 
dine at Bozanta Tavern, picturesque moun- 
tain resort. 
Westward we ride through great 
stretches of the Wenatchee apple orchard 





Snug Bungalow Camp In Heart of Canadian Northwest 


country to Mount Rainier National Park, 
the largest glacial park in the world. To 
visit the glaciers’ ice caves we climb moun- 
tain slopes knee-deep in flowers. Evening 
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finds us in Tacoma; then through the 
beautiful Cascade Range to Seattle. 

A delightful sail across Puget Sound on 
one of the palatial cruisers of the Canadian 
Pacifie fleet brings us to Victoria, known 
as a “‘bit of England.’’ A day is too short 
for the interesting sights here—the Do- 
minion observatory and great government 
dry docks, the world famed Butchart’s 
sunken gardens. 

Across Georgie Sound we sail to Van- 
ecouver for another delightful day, motor- 
ing through Stanley Park under its giant 
trees, hoary with age; visiting the beauti- 
ful beaches and the quaint Oriental sec- 
tion with its fascinating wares; and view- 
ing the wonders of Capilano canyon. 

Our westward march completed, we turn 
almost regretfully to the east, passing 
through Fraser and Thompson river ean- 
yons, stopping at Albert canyon for its 
glimpse of the towering peaks of the Can- 
adian range. 


At Field we motor to Emerald Lake 
where Takakkaw Falls pours its dazzling 
white ecaseades into the green jeweled 
waters below. Through the Yoho valley 
and across the Continental Divide lies 
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lovely Lake Louise, its beauties ours for 
one glorious evening. 

By daylight we journey from Lake 
Louise to Banff, motoring along the shores 
of Bow River, and visit its mountain park 
where, in rustic native haunts, its fine 
animal collection lives in pleasant cap- 
tivity. 

Across the vast wheatfields of Saskat- 
echewan we continue, stopping briefly at 
Moose Jaw for customs examination. 

Beyond lies Minnesota, land of ten 
thousand lakes. We visit Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, famed as the Twin ‘‘Bread and 
Butter’’ Cities of the world. And we would 
linger in Hiawatha land where the falls of 
Minnehaha . . flash and gleam among the 
oak-trees, laugh and leap into the valley. 

Incidentally, the N. E. A. convention 
will be held at Minneapolis, July 1 to 6. 
The University of Minnesota is located 
here, and its summer sessions are well 
known. 

And then our house-party wheels to an 
end. Reluctantly we say goodbye to our 
many new friends. Back to home and 
school we go—with a coat of tan, an in- 
vigorated spirit, and memories never to 
be forgotten. 





MYSELF AND ME. 


'M THE BEST pal that I ever had; 
I like to sit with me— 

I like to sit and tell myself 
Things confidentially. 

I often sit and ask me 
If I shouldn’t or I should 

And I find that my advise to me 
Is always pretty good. 

I never got acquainted with myself 
Till here of late, 

And I find myself a bully chum, 
I treat me simply: great. 

I talk with me and walk with me, 
And show me right and wrong; 

I never knew how well myself 
And me could get along. 

I never try to cheat me, 
I’m as truthful as can be; 


No matter what may come and go, 
I’m on the square with me. 
It’s great to know yourself 
And have a pal that’s all your own, 
To be such company for yourself, 
You’re never left alone. 
You'll try to dodge the masses, 
And you'll find a crowd’s a joke 
If you'll only treat yourself 
As well as you treat other folk. 
I’ve made a study of myself, 
Compared me with the lot, 
And I’ve finally concluded 
I’m the best friend that I’ve got. 
Just get together with yourself, 
And trust yourself with you, 
And you'll be surprised how well yourself 
Will like you if you do. 
—Anonymous. 
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A TRAVELOGUE OF A PEDAGOGUE 


To, thru, and from ‘‘Old’’ Mexico, ‘‘The Foreign Land at Our Door.’’ 
THOS. J. WALKER. 


In the April Number we were left at Brownsville, Texas, ready to cross into “Old” Mexico 
at the close of our fifth day out. 


T THE close of the fifth day we are ban- 

quetted again, this time by the citizens of 

Brownsville in an out-of-door plaza which 
is delightfully decorated and pleasant. Cus- 
toms officers and quarantine officials are gra- 
ciously considerate as we cross into Mexico. A 
carload of Mexican soldiers is attached to 
our train and will accompany us while we 
go from place to place. 


The Sixth Day, March 2nd. 

Daylight finds us well into our sister re- 
public, but one would not guess this close re- 
lationship. There seems to be little resem- 
blance. In our limited travels which includes 
France, England, Scotland and various parts 
of Canada we have never seen a country so 
foreign in its appearance. Vegetation, the 
contour, of the country, the people, their 
houses, their dress, their modes of transpor- 
tation—everything seems strange. 

The mesquite and chaparral are larger than 
in Texas. So are the cactii, and more numer- 
ous and of greater variety. From the level of 
the top of the brush protrudes frequently the 
Spanish dagger resembling an overgrown and 
crooked fencepost with a soap-weed on top. 
Every wild plant seems to be protected with 
a bristling regiment of thorns, doubtless na- 
ture’s method of preserving them against the 
hunger of animals which during the dry 
seasons must be a real menace to plant life. 
But if there are thorns there are also flowers, 
and in such abundance that the women of 
the party become enthusiastic. Our train 
passes Monterey and we note the saw-toothed 
ranges of mountains, barren, gray, steep, with 
Saddle Mountain dominating. 

From Monterey we are on the down grade 
for the coast at Tampico, through a gently 
rolling country. Here a patch looks like a 
Missouri farming section. Generally the land 
is not in a stage of high cultivation. Here be- 
side the railroad is a shanty built of small 
poles planted vertically not very close to each 
other and covered with leaves of the palm. 
It contains one room. A crude lean-to is in 
front, open on two sides, under which a brown 
woman is baking tortillas, four children rang- 
ing in ages from six to babyhood are joining 
their parents in giving attention to the train. 
The children are friendly, U. S. pennies and 
nickels with a few stray pieces of candy in- 
crease their friendliness. They have seen 
tourists before. The woman smiles with 


motherly pride at the attention her children 
are receiving. The man seems listless. His 
attention is held for a moment, then he lapses 
into inattention. He is sick, malaria, or T, B. 
has probably claimed him. Near the house is 
a field in which a pair of ill kept oxen are 
stolidly indifferent to their surrounding. Up 
the road comes an ox cart with a load of wood. 
This is our first sight of a Mexican ruralist. 
Later observations prove it to be somewhat 


typical. In a short time we are in Lenares. 
Here’s something we didn’t expect. It isn’t 
staged by Calles. A troop train. Soldiers 


going—lord knows where. The train is made 
up of stock cars. Inside the cars are the 
horses, their feed, some goats, milk variety. 
On top of the cars are the soldiers, their sad- 
dles, blankets, habiliments of war not the 
least of which are their wives and children. A 
chicken has escaped. Women and children 
join in the chase. Now it is under the train 
and out of reach. It is raining and the fowl 
is taking advantage of the foul weather. A 
squad of soldiers finally joins in the effort to 














A Mexican Farm Home—Not the Worst 


capture the bird and demonstrate the super- 
iority of their sex and calling in the realm of 
capturing chickens. It’s a motley crew, be- 
draggled and forlorn, generally, but with as 
much mirth as is usually manifested by the 
natives we shall see, 

We arrive at Tampico late. The dinner 
which was to have been served to us has been 
disposed of in other ways. We go to the 
Casino and find beer and sandwiches. Beer, 
cervaza, seems plentiful in Mexico. Breweries 
are their favorite show places. We start out 
to see the town. The park is filled with people, 


gaily dressed, A band concert, supplemented 
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by an orthophonic victrola, furnished music of 
a classical variety. We bargain with a cane 
vendor and for a pesos and a half secure one. 
Later we are beseiged at every station with 
such salesmen until our entire party is fully 
equipped. 

Tampico is the most American city in Mex- 
ico, and by this token the chief commercial 
city also. It is in the midst of one of the 
worlds richest oil fields. Much antigovern- 
ment sentiment is found here for obvious 
reasons. Business is said to be dull. 

A family without father or mother, four 
children, are piled up on the ledge of a store 
window. We are told that they are some of 














The Mexican Donkey is a Dependable Means of 
Transportation. 


the many waifs that live on the streets with- 
out a person or institution to care for them. 
Later we are told that this is one of the re- 
sults of the anti-catholic regime of the gov- 
ernment. Orphanages have been closed by 
the Calles government, so say the anti- 
Callistas. They have been closed by the stub- 
bornness of the clergy in defying the law, say 
the supporters of the government. 


The Seventh Day, March 3rd. 


Daylight finds us climbing the Sierra Madre 
Oriental Mountains. Steep, rugged, scenic. 
All grades of climate from tropical at the base 
to temperate on the top, which is a wide 
plateau. At a station native Indians offer 
strange fruits for sale. A dapper little man 
carrying a baby well wrapped in a shawl in- 
forms us in broken English that he is the vil- 
lage teacher in a Federal School. He is giving 
his young one a constitutional. He poses for 
a picture but must hurry on to his educa- 
tional duties, 

Mid afternoon finds us at San Luis Potosi. 
We go to the State House and are greeted by 
a native band playing The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner. The table is spread with cakes, sand- 
wiches and champagne, the latter is touched 
not at all by a few, gingerly by some and only 
for the sake of politeness, reasonably by oth- 
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ers, and enthusiastically by several. Experi- 
ence later proves that it is non-alcoholic and 
some of both extremes are disappointed. 
This town like most mining towns goes up 
and down as the mines open and close. Just 
now the mines are open and the place is pros- 
perous. We visit a rope factory and learn 
that the production of fiber plants is an im- 
portant farming industry in Mexico, though 
very little of the raw material used in this 
factory is produced in the immediate vicinity, 


— 














Mr. Bowman of Kingsville, Mo. Held the Teacher's 
Baby While all Three Posed. 


Here is a dusty, hot, ramshackle town, but not 
without its cooling fountains, its shady parks 
and its hospitable people. Automobiles seem 
so new that the drivers still want to demon- 
strate the speed of which their cars are cap- 
able. Ours does not let a narrow, one-way 
street, with several cars in front reduce his 
speed. He takes to the sidewalk and a long 
block is enough for him to pass several. While 
doing this stunt his speedometer registers 70. 
We have not yet learned that it indicates kilo- 
meters instead of miles, which ignorance con- 
tributes to the thrill. 

There is much of historic interest here, if 
we but had the time to see, In 1863 it was 
the capital of Mexico for a short time and the 


-abiding places of Juares and his ministers; 


here the Princess Salm-Salm came to plead 
vainly for the life of Maximilian. Here also 
figured the gold crazed Cortez, and here the 
Franciscan Missionaries toiled for their faith, 
establishing many missions. We leave near 
sun down. The mountains standing like a 
palisade to the west are black with the 
shadows of evening. Streaks of clouds hang 
like slender curtains of lace against a glow- 
ing sky, an occasional flash of lightening gives 
a touch of ghastliness to the sorroundings. 
We are on a comparatively level surface, miles 
and miles of well built stone fences enclosing 
nothing, a broken viaduct, ruins of old build- 
ings, an occasional pepper tree with red berries 
and darkness shuts out the bewitching scenery. 
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The Eighth Day, March 4th. 

Daylight and we are detraining at the Col- 
onial Station in Mexico City. Red Caps (with- 
out caps) lunge for our baggage. Seems like 
home. Each carries a rope used for stringing 
grips together, they are equipped for big loads. 
Taxi drivers a la U. S. hustle for business. We 
are told to pay only one pesos per load, that’s 
fifty cents U. S., and four editors ride several 
blocks to the Regis Hotel for that meager sum. 
We wonder how they do it. Gasoline is about 
twice as high there as in the U. S. The Mex- 


ee 
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nation overwhelmingly catholic, at least nomi- 
nally. Obregon is unopposed for the presi- 
dency and is pledged to a continuation of the 
Callistic policies, Calles not being permitted, 
under the constitution to succeed himself. 


It seems a repetition of the age-old conflict 
between a government which feels the need of 
power to enforce its own laws, and an ecclesi- 
astical organization which relinquishes with re- 
luctance any practice that has attained the 
sanction of time and tradition. 











An Emaciated Steer About to 


Take His Roll in the Dust—the Cabellero to Receive the Applause 


of the Spectators. 


ican thanks the “Gringo” developer of the oil 
fields for that. By the way I heard how the 
term “Gringo” originated. During Gen, Tay- 
lor’s invasion of that country a song, the re- 
frain of which contained the line “Green 
grows the rushes, oh” many times repeated, 
was very popular among the U. S. soldiers. 
The Mexicans hearing over and over again 
the sound “Green grows” which was probably 
not enunciated very clearly gave the soldiers 
the name “Gringos” which later became the 
term of derision for all citizens of the United 
States. It is the other side of our term 
“Greasers” and as fully appropriate. 

It is Sunday, Mexico just now is not much 
of a church going city it seems. Keligious 
services under the direction of a minister are 
taboo, though the churches are mostly open, 
and many devout catholics are to be seen go- 
ing in for prayers and private devotions. We 
do not know the merits of this conflict be- 
tween church and government. We try to get 
local sentiment and find many reticent when 
approached, some are violently opposed to 
Calles and his regime, and many ardently sup- 
porting it. However it is, we feel genuinely 
sympathetic for those who are saddened by 
the condition, who feel that they are perse- 
cuted for their Master’s sake, and who look 
vainly, so far, for deliverance. Calles says he 
is not trying to wipe out religion, but merely 
insists that religionist shall be loyal to civil 
authority and not insurrectionists and breeders 
of dissention. This view is not concurred in 
by some devout catholics who regard him as 
a veritable demon obsessed with a feeling of 
his own greatness, and this opinion is held by 
some of the U. S. newspapers along the border. 
We wonder how such a man as his enemies 
think him to be can maintain his power in a 


At the hotel each member of the party re- 
ceives an invitation to attend the charro at 
ten o’clock. We attend. At the edge of the 
city we find an arena about 300 feet in di- 
ameter, surrounded by a high fence, above 
and outside of which are seats arranged in the 
form of an amphitheater. Leading from the 
arena is a runway some 300 yards in length. 
When we arrive a brass band greets us with 
American airs, some half dozen Spanish gen- 
tlemen in colorful attire are in the arena 
mounted on well groomed horses. A four 
year old boy dressed like his elders rides a 
pretty pony and displays horsemanship re- 
markable for one of his age. Now the per- 
formance is about to begin. The horsemen 
line up around the arena and salute the au- 
dience. Now they ride to the far end of the 
run-way. A gate opens and an emaciated 
steer, composed principally of head, horns and 
shoulders steps into view and looks about him 
in a surprised and frightened fashion. See- 
ing the gate closed behind him and the way 
open ahead he makes a run toward the arena, 
one of the riders following with yells so as to 
increase the steer’s speed. Now the horseman 
speeds along side of the fleeing animal, grasp- 
ing its tail as he passes, with a skillful spurt 
of speed and a yank of the tail the luckliss 
steer is thrown out of balance and falls, rolling 
on the hard ground. Dirty, somewhat skinned, 
but luckily without broken neck or bone, he 
rises, shakes his head and is driven out, won- 
dering what it was all about. These people 
show good horsemanship and no doubt enjoy 
this sort of exercise. 

In the afternoon, is to be a bull fight. The 
charro has furnished us enough to satisfy 
our appetite for one day. We spend the after- 
noon driving over the city. 
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Mexico is one of the most beautiful cities 
we have seen, comparing not unfavorably with 
Washington city or even Paris. Wide 
stretching boulevards, adorned with historic 
statuary, colorful houses with red tile roofs 
and white walls, parks where eucalyptus and 
red wood remind us of California. Spanish 
moss suggests the parks of New Orleans, in- 
terminal groves with their holiday picknickers 
remind us of the Bois du Bologne. 

In the midst of the largest of such parks 
stands a natural hill towering some 200 feet 
above the surrounding valley. On its top is 
Chapultepec Castle once the home of the Aztec 
emperors. It has served as the site of a mili- 
tary college, and for the palaces of governors, 
viceroys, emperors and presidents of the re- 
public. It is probably the place in the Amer- 
icas most replete with the thrilling romance of 
history. 

We visit an old monastery, which recently 
served as a nunnery. It is open, and the 
chapel is used for the quiet devotions of the 
people. The lady, a sad sweet faced woman, 
who acts as our guide feels keenly the re- 
strictions that the government has placed on 
religious activity. 

We note new additions where attractive 
small homes have been and are being built— 
a condition which we observe at no other 
place. 

We are glad to have a night in a room at 
the hotel after seven nights on the pullman, 
and it seems that a bath was never so much 
of a luxury. 

-The Ninth Day, March 5th. 

Six o’clock and we are on the train pulling 
out from the Buenavista station on our way 
to Vera Cruz, on the first railway built in 
Mexico and the smoothest road bed we have 
had. Built intermittently from 1855 to 1872, 
its history recounts the civil strife and the 
financial crises of that period. We pass fac- 
tories, shops, storehouses, such as we see in 
cities of our own country. We parallel for 
a while the “Highway of Mysteries’”’ the road 
which leads to the shrine of the “Virgin de 
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Guadalupe” at La Villa. The road is marked 
by shrines or monuments along the way, the 
distances between them was indicated by the 
number of Ave Marias which one could say 
while walking at an ordinary pace. Some of 
the monuments are still standing. Five miles 
out we pass Guadalupe Hidalgo which is the 
modern name for the ancient La Villa. Later 
several of our party visit the Basilica of 
Guadalupe, one of the most beautiful of the 
temples of Mexico. We are in a fertile, irri- 
gated valley, On our right the snow capped 
mountain Ixtaccihuatl is seen and apparently 
close by stands old Popocatepetl, the name of 
which we pronounced so proudly in those far 
off country school days. How thoughtful of 
the geographer to have said nothing of the 
sister mountain with the unpronouncable 
name. Popo, is over a thousand feet higher 
than the other mountain yet it is free now 
from snow. The natives think that this bodes 
evil and that this volcano will soon become 
violently active, causing destructive earth- 
quakes. (Since we were there this has hap- 
pened.) 


We are detraining again at an insignificant 
station, with a tremendous name. Funny little 
tram cars are waiting for us. We pile in 
and the three small mules are soon galloping 
to the east toward the pyramids of the sun 
and the moon and the ancient Aztec temples. 
Mysterious places these telling mutely of an 
ancient civilization suggestive of that of 
Egypt. The meaning of these structures, their 
history, the people who built them, all are en- 
shrouded in the mystery of the unknown. That 
there is a kinship between these works and 
those on the banks of the Nile seems evident 
but whether these are a reflection of the some- 
what larger ones in Egypt or those an out- 
growth of these is a question for the arche- 
ologist. Standing by them, contemplating 
their age, wondering what they have meant to 
those people in the long ago, speculating on 
the tremendous amount of material and time 
that went into their construction, and the mul- 

















At the Pyramid of the Sun—San Juan Teotihuacan. 
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titudes of people who toiled their lives away 
to rear the seemingly meaningless piles of 
stone,—one has an uncomfortable sense of 
one’s insignificance and one’s philosophy of 
life is overspread by an obliterating confusion 
of blurs. 

For three hours in the middle of the day we 
pass through a high valley-like plateau averag- 
ing about 8,000 feet in elevation and rimmed 
by mountains several thousand feet higher. 

The land is nearly all in cultivation, but 


at this season without crops, except for the 
rather numerous fields of pulque, or century 
plant. Here this plant is prized for its sap, 
which when fresh is said to be a nutritious 
and palatable food. In a few hours however 
it ferments and becomes a strongly alcoholic 
beverage. We see native Indian women sell- 
ing much of it to the soldiers on our train. 
It must be of the fresh variety, for no signs 
of drunkenness among the soldiers have been 
observed. All the fields are dry and dusty. 
They have been or are being harrowed. Oc- 
casionally is plowing being done. A team of 
oxen, usually two workers and a wooden plow 
three times as long as our plows and with only 
one handle constitute an outfit, It seems that 
the plow does not turn the soil it merely 
loosens the clods for the crude harrows to roll 
until they are ground into dust. The ground 
is evidently being gotten ready for the rainy 
season which will begin in May or June. 

Here it is really hot at this time of day. 
The thermometer in our car has reached its 
limit, 100 degrees F. In the mountains bush 
fires are numerous, whirlwinds, many of them, 
are always in sight on the dusty fields. Now 
one hits the train and our car, though all 
windows are closed, is filled with a fog of dust. 
Intensely interesting but not exactly pleasant 
are these hours. Frequent stations, few towns 
in this region, Nearly every station is named 
for some ranch or hacienda. At most of them 
we observe a tiny railroad with cars drawn by 
mules or an ancient Ford. These decauville 
tracks lead out to the ranch and we hope that 
it is a pleasanter place. 

Now we are at Acocotla the highest point 
on the railroad, just 1.6 miles above sea level. 
The name means “where there are gourds.” 
It is correctly named for here are the women 
making for the soldier’s car with their pulque 
in queer shaped gourds pointed at both ends 
and much in demand as receptacles for the sap 
from the pulque plants, After such a hot ride 
we note that the pulque business is good, but 
we have not found one of our party with a 
spirit of adventure strong enough to cause him 
to sample it. Rising above this station is Mt. 
Malinzi, or Dona Marina, so named by Cortez 
for the Indian maid who acted as his inter- 
preter. It is almost exactly 1 mile higher than 
the station and is said to have snow on it in 
the winter time. 

The train has stopped at Esperanza to trade 
its oil burning engine for two electrical ones, 
to be used not for pulling but for holding 
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What 
The air is 
In the car, still closed 
to protect us from the heat and dust of thirty 
minutes ago, no change had been apparent. 


back. We jump off to stretch our legs. 
a delightful change in climate! 
snappy, invigorating. 


Yonder is the cause! “El Pico De Orizaba,” 
snow covered, symmetrical, just like the pic- 
tures of Fujiyama. The air from its re- 
frigerated top, though some fifty miles away, 
furnishes us an appreciated relief which is re- 
flected in the tempers of each member of the 
party. A little while ago we were in danger 
of becoming a disagreeable lot of “Goodwill 
Tourists” with a grouch toward each other 
and all of Mexico in general; now we are a 
happy, joking, good-feeling group. Teachers 
know how essential bodily comfort is to the 
spirit of “good will.” Two sections of the train 
leave for the steep descent into the valley. 
Now we are over 8,000 feet up, nine miles by 
rail and perhaps two miles by direct line, and 
we will be 2,500 ft, nearer the level of the sea. 
It takes an hour, we are told, to make the trip. 
We see the steepest, looking track we ever 
saw. We hope the brakes hold. Great guns! 
what a canyon! The hills are covered with 
clouds. Our train is in the edge of one and 
darkness seems to envelop us, but away down 
there is the valley of sunshine. Some where 
the sun is breaking through, and bright, like 
the spot from a sun-glass, is the wonderful 
little valley, a half-mile below. Such scenery! 
There’s a pack train of burrows climbing a 
hill that looks steep enough for a ladder! 
Look at the strange trees in that little nook, 
some one tells us they are coffee trees. There’s 
the reddest flower I ever saw, and there’s a 
profusion of blue, and white and yellow flow- 
ers. I wish I knew their names, And there is 
the valley of sunshine again checked by its lit- 
tle fields. See that highway winding through it. 
There’s a town, how the red roofs and white 
walls reflect the sunlight. The highway again, 
maybe its the railroad. Some one says “My 
ears feel funny,” and others say “so do mine.” 
Now we are in the little town, not so little 
after all, 5000 inhabitants. It is ‘“Maltrata,” 
the burning town. Surrounded as it is by 2500 
feet of precipitous mountain walls we can see - 
the appropriateness of its name. Two miles 
and we are in a canyon called “Little Hell.’ 
You may imagine its temperature at noon on 
a summer day when the only shadows are those 
that you are standing on. Now the valley 
widens somewhat and fields of coffee, pine- 
apples, oranges, lemons, grapefruit, and vege- 
tation unknown to us flourish. Here’s the sec- 
tion known as the Manchester of Mexico. 
Manufacturing towns. Rio Blanco with its 
cotton mills employing 3000 people. No il- 
literates here! Organized labor drove a bar- 
gain with the corporations who agreed to fur- 
nish schools for “the people.” The courts 
ruled “The people” meant adults as well as 
children, so came night schools and all have 
learned to read and write. 

Here is Orizaba, and night. 
the day wasn’t longer. 


We are sorry 
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Orizaba is a city rich in interest, but the 
brewery standing near the station must be the 
first place to claim the interest for the pro- 
verbially (and after such a day, actually) 
thirsty “Gringo’s.” The crowd did not really 
deplete the annual out-put of this immense 
institution, 43,000,000 bottles and 12,000 bar- 
rels, but it is safe to say that the normal de- 
cennial consumption of the group was ex- 
ceeded in less than an hour. 

A run about town. Lots of open saloons. 
Folks appear to have money. Night school in 
session. We are told that no newspaper is 
published here in a city of 40,000 people. 
What a story of illiteracy! The night school 
idea with the development of public schools 
will soon change this. An industrial center, 
1000 railway employees, 500 brewery workers, 
woolen mills with an annual production of a 
million and a quarter yards, a large jute fac- 
tory, but no newspaper. It must take a lot 
of liquor to make this place look good. It’s 
been a long day, too long in the telling, too 
short in the seeing. 


Tenth Day, March 6th. 


This morning we are at El Hule. Break- 
fast before getting out of the train.—A good 
idea, otherwise the tender of “tummy” might 
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their load of water the donkeys wade out 
reminding us of that unfortunate one in Aesop 
which was loaded with sponges. On either 
bank are banana groves with bunches of the 
fruit in all stages of development, except ripe. 
We are told that bananas allowed to ripen on 
the tree lose their flavor and are not good 
for food. The river is used for transporta- 
tion and small boats laden with bananas are 
frequently seen going down the stream. 

We are willing enough to get back to our 
car and to start to Vera Cruz before noon. 
The journey is uninteresting. Flat country 
strangely devoid of bird and animal life and 
sparcely settled, but apparently of good soil 
and rich possibilities. 

Here we are entering Vera Cruz, the chief 
port of Mexico. Not a very imposing city, 
fifty or sixty thousand people, houses of many 
colors, people of many shades, numerous beg- 
gars and we are told that only a score or so 
= English speaking families are to be found 

ere. 


Here is was that Cortez landed in March 
four hundred and nine years ago. He was 
a nervy adventurer to say the least. Here he 
burned his eleven ships to prevent the re- 
turn of his men who might become mutinous, 
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El Hule—Where Buzzards and Bananas Flourish. 


not have relished the meal. Shacks, tents, 
huts all on stilts. Buzzards sitting dejectedly 
on every roof ridge. They look overworked. 
People with few clothes and big hats. We 
are at the most southern point of our tour, 
some hundred miles south of Vera Cruz on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Even our “sum- 
meriest”’ clothes are too much. The natives 
are right. We are in the valley of and only 
two hundred yards from the Papaloapan 
river, A river trip is the program. We walk 
on the railroad track to the boat. A broken 
line of huts on either side, dense fields of 
banana trees immediately back of the huts, 
hogs tied by one leg are under some of them 
an occasional chicken of the game variety. 
Very few people to be seen except at 
the station. Two boats are at our service and 
loading in we head up stream. Natives are 
numerous along the shore, many bathing, 
others just looking at the visitors. Here comes 
several men mounted on donkeys with huge 
earthen jugs on either side. They dash into 
the river until the water is deep enough to 
run into the jugs. Having thus acquired 


and started for the interior supported by In- 
dians who believed him to be the White god of 
their traditions. 


We are cordially received by the city offic- 
ials in one of the oldest government build- 
ings. We wish to see some of the public 
schools but fail in the attempt. A small ele- 
mentary school of apparently little significance 
is being conducted by the Masonic Fraternity 
but our inability to find either teachers or 
officials of the order leaves us in the dark as 
to what it is really doing or the reasons for 
its existence. The business district and the 
customs house stand on land reclaimed from 
the sea. The port, the numerous bathing 
beaches not popular on this particular day, 
the old fort built on one of the islands in the 
harbor constitute the sights of the too brief 
visit. Memory of Winfield Scott’s capture of 
this port in 1847 and the deplorable fiasco of 
1914 are not the pleasantest for either Mexi- 
cans or citizens of the U. S. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN JUNE NO.) 
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N. E. A. IN MINNESOTA’S VACATION LAND 


By Bertha Ferguson 


INNEE SOTAH, Land of Sky Tinted 
Water, the Indians named it. Minnesota, 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes, the white 
man named it. The first suggests a radiant 
summer day; the second suggests a voyage 
of discovery—canoes, 


rivers, summons the past. Point your camera 
at the river and behold a moving picture. 
Flick-flick. It is 1819 and you see flat bot- 
tom barges coming slowly, poled by soldiers of 
the Fifth United States Infantry and command- 

ed by Colonel Leaven- 





worth. Flick-flick. It is 





portages, camp fires. 
Within the city limits of 
Minneapolis, Convention 
City of the N. E. A., 
July 1-6, are eleven of 
the ten thousand lakes. 
You can see these and 
other near-by summer 
playgrounds during the 
convention, and spend 
the remainder of the 


army shirt 


suit of khaki 


bet et et et et 





Wardrobe for North Woods 


bandanna handkerchiefs 
pair hobnailed shoes (very chic) 


light wool shirt 
pair moccasins 


felt hat (without plumes) 


the spring of 1820, and 
they are building Fort 
Anthony. Flick-flick. 
Now it is the fall of 
1821, and Colonel Josiah 
Snelling and his men are 
building the present fort 
and keeping a weather 
eye out for Indians. 
Flick-flick. The spring 
of 1824 and General 

















summer around Minne- 
apolis and in the great 
Vacation Land beyond it. 

Here are a few of the diversions Minneapolis 
offers while the Convention is in session. The 
“Grand Rounds” is a fifty-six mile automobile 
drive on a tree-bordered system of boulevards 
encircling the city, skirting the Mississippi 
River, and linking the lakes with other rec- 
reation places. If river scenes delight you, fol- 
low the Father of Waters through the heart 
of the city; see the largest flour mills in the 
world; glimpse the University of Minnesota, 
the fourth largest state university in the 
United States; at Minnehaha Falls consider 
Hiawatha with his lovely Minnehaha forever 
about to cross the creek, yet forever delaying 
to listen to the Falls as they “laugh and leap 
into the valley.” 

Are you thrilled by bridges? There are 
nineteen of them flung across the Mississippi 
at Minneapolis. Do you crave sky lines? There 
is one to be seen from the east bank of the 
river with the Third Avenue Bridge in the 
foreground, wholesale and retail districts of 
the city visible in the center and right, and the 
flour milling district on the left. Of the Pills- 
bury A Mill, said Joseph Pennell, etcher: “It 
is as finely placed, sturdily built, and well 
proportioned as the cathedral of Albi in South- 
ern France.” 

Six large natural lakes and five smaller 
ones give Minneapolis the basis of a striking- 
ly beautiful park system. Lake Calhoun offers 
boating, fishing, and bathing; Lake of the Isles 
is in the center of a fine residential district; 
Lake Harriet is popular for its canoeing and 
bathing, its picnic grounds and rose gardens, 
its band concerts and romance. Lake Nokomis 
is in a natural amphitheater and Cedar Lake 
is known for its deep, cold water. Lake Minne- 
tonka, twelve miles distant from the heart of 
the city, with a shore line of over 250 miles, 
its fast steamer boats, modern hotels, and 
pleasant shore villages, is an ideal vacation 
spot. At Excelsior is an amusement park, good 
for many an evening of diversion. 

The old round tower of Fort Snelling, at the 
confluence of the Mississippi and Minnesota 


Winfield Scott is visiting 


and naming it Fort Snelling. A tremendous 
agitation on the silver sheet. It is the summer 
of 1928 and instead of soldiers and Indians are 
teachers and the N. E. A. Does the old, moss- 
covered tower regret the good old days? 

After the Convention is over, there remains 
only 10,989 lakes to see. Begin with short 
trips near the Twin Cities, try the motor-canoe 
combination from Taylor’s Falls. From Min- 
neapolis by a comfortable bus it is about fifty- 
five miles. After seeing the famous Dalles 
of the St. Croix River, with its unusual and 
grotesque rock formations, rent a canoe and 
follow the main channel and side streams 
among the islands to Stillwater. Camp for a 
week at the St. Croix delta; fish, wade, swim, 
and perchance read poetry such as “The Open 
Road,” or Don Marquis’s “The Almost Per- 
fect State.” Leave your canoe at Stillwater, 
but do not forget to ship it to the anxious own- 
er at Taylor’s Falls. An electric car will de- 
liver you safe in Minneapolis. 

Then there’s Annandale, sixty-three miles 
west of the Twin Cities. Near it are thirteen 
lakes and twenty-one summer resorts, with 
black bass, pickerel, pike, crappies, duck, quail, 
partridge, dancing, movies, tennis, golf, quiet 
times or gay times—as you like it. Here’s 
another jolly thing to do. Drive ninety-two 
miles directly north of Minneapolis to Lake 
Mille Laces, the second largest lake in Minne- 
sota. Very like the ocean it is—mysterious, 
changeable, restless, beautiful. Upon the 
shores of this lake are thirty summer resorts, 
and—if you like Indians—three hundred Chip- 
pewas are at the trading post on the south- 
west corner of the lake. Here met the French 
traders, Du Luth and Radisson. On Spirit Is- 
land, it is told, the Franciscan explorer, Father 
Hennepin, was imprisoned and narrowly saved 
by an Indian maiden. Very careless of Father 
Hennepin. . 

Lakes Buffalo, Pulaski, Constance, Pelican, 
and Charlotte are forty-five miles northwest 
of the Twin Cities. Ten summer resorts give 
a cordial Western welcome to tourists and as 
many varieties of fish await their coming. 
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Tuxedos, dinner and evening gowns, as well 
as smart sport clothes, may be taken to beau- 
tiful Birchmont Beach at Lake Bemidji, and to 
Radisson Inn, Christmas Lake, eighteen miles 
from the Twin Cities. Formal gardens, lux- 
urious modern hotel accommodations, and ex- 
pert supervision of dining rooms and kitchens 
are at both places. Bemidji is in the famous 
pine tree country, 1300 feet above sea level— 
the top of Minnesota. Before you leave the 
Twin Cities, run out to Chisago lakes, forty 
miles northeast, and see Dahl’s House, Bunga- 
low Beach, Russell Beach, and Green Lake Re- 
sort. They are all easy to reach and hard to 
leave. 

Remember there are 1,375 resorts in this 
state, diversified both in type and appeal, all 
offering their attractions to you. Now, choose 
your summer playground. Superior National 
Forest is the last remaining wilderness in the 
Middle West, and we shall tell you more about 
it later. Minnesota National Forest is in 
north central Minnesota and its principal lakes 
are Cass Lake, famed for Norway pines and 
sandy beaches; Leech Lake, known for pike 
fishing and rare canoe trips; Winnibigoshish 
Lake, with clouds of wild duck and hordes of 
fish. One might say schools of fish, did it not 
savor of talking shop. 

Besides state forests and state parks, 
there are other playground districts especially 
well known. The famous North Shore Drive 
borders Lake Superior. The Lake Park Region 
is in west Central Minnesota, with principal 
gateways at St. Cloud, Detroit, Fergus Falls, 
Alexandria, and Osakis. This region has thou- 
sands of lakes. The Mississippi Headwaters 
District with hundreds of lakes is in the pine 
forest region around the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi. The Mille Lacs District, where the 
pine and oak forests meet, has Brainerd as 
its western gateway. None but lovers of na- 
ture, those whom the Red Gods are calling, 
should apply. 

And now for the famous Arrowhead coun- 
try, extending from the Minnesota Iron Range 
northward to Canada and from Lake Superior 
to Lake of the Woods. Twenty counties, 20,- 
000 square miles of forest, and another thou- 
sand square miles of lakes—it is a country 
for those who long for cool nights, deep sleep, 
cold waters, steady nerves, vital air, murmur- 
ing pines, and the simple life. 

Now is the time to take that famous North 
Shore Drive from Duluth, following Lake Su- 
perior shores to Port Arthur, Ontario. On this 
trip you zig-zag in and out of a wild, rugged 
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country. Perhaps you might wish to make 
a side trip by boat to beautiful Isle Royale. 

Before or after striking into the wilderness, 
see the Hull-Rust-Mahoning, the largest open 
pit mine in the world; at Hibbing, the rich- 
est village in the world. See Itasca State Park 
where the Mississippi begins; Eveleth, the 
gateway to the Mesaba iron range; and Lake 
of the Woods with its 16,000 islands. When 
you are ready for the remote interior of the 
Arrowhead region, make your start at Ely. 

Ely, Minnesota, the last frontier town, with 
the little name and the big adventure, 117 
miles north of Duluth, is the “going in” place 
for thirty different canoe trips extending from 
a week-end to an entire season, and penetrat- 
ing the greatest canoe country of the world, 
the Superior National Forest, the Woodland 
Venice of the North. No railways, no towns, 
no roads but the flowing ones. No honking 
horns and no gun shots to disturb the moose, 
deer, and beaver. And, dear reader, if you 
will pardon the unhappy reference, not a 
sneeze to startle the pensive bear, for hay 
fever is extinct! 

Over thirty water trails! At Ely, you are 
outfitted and given a guide if you want one. 
Forest Rangers know the country and will 
plan your outing. The boundary trip from Ely 
to International Falls is planned for the ad- 
venturous minded. The Kawishiwi-Isabella 
trip is for old-timers with energy plus. Ask 
about the “Ace” of Minnesota canoe trips from 
the standpoint of scenic beauty, from Ely to 
Saganaga and back. Among the thirty of- 
fered, there will surely be the only one in the 
world for you. But do inquire about that 
Leech Lake trip in the Minnesota National 
Forest. That trip really should not be left 
until the latter part of vacation, for there one 
is so likely to forget the flight of time and 
return a week or two late for school in Sep- 
tember. There are no clocks in the forest and 
“nary” a calendar. <A writer in “Minnesota 
Canoe Trails” says: “There is no way under 
the sun to tell how long you will remain on 
this wonderful Lake. The trip is a magic 
combination of wilderness and civilization.” 

We invite you to linger in Minnesota after 
the N. E. A. has adjourned. We invite you 
to return in 1929 to her blue waterways, to 
the inspiration of her wide horizon, and to 
the magic of her tonic air. No one as yet has 
done justice to Minnesota’s Indian lore. No 
one as yet has written that perfect Indian 
story. We invite you to spend another sum- 
mer on some blue lake and write that story. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 


See Page 310 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR ANNUAL REPORTS 

The time is near for making term reports. 
Rural schools will close this month. Each 
teacher should immediately make two accur- 
ate term reports. One of these should be 
given to the clerk and the other sent to the 
county superintendent, The law says teach- 
ers must comply with this requirement be- 
fore drawing the last months’ salary. 

In high schools all teachers will furnish the 
principal or superintendent with the data 
about his or her grade and this official shall 
supply the term report to the secretary of 
the board and the county superintendent. 

By all means these reports should be ac- 
curate. 

By enrollment at the close of the term is 
meant “how many are attending” at the close 
of school and not the total number enrolled 
during the term. 

No teacher should be counted twice by list- 
ing this teacher with two kinds of certificates. 
The highest certificate held by the teacher 
should alone be considered. 

Give the amount of tuition charged per 
student per month instead of by the year, 

The funds of the district should be re- 
ported in full. Nothing should be left for 
the Department to guess at. 


A NEEDED ADJUSTMENT 

Wealth is so unequitably distributed in Mis- 
souri school districts that few of them can 
render the same service to children with the 
same effort. However, we agree children are 
entitled to equal educational facilities and that 
these shall be afforded with equality of effort 
so far as expenses are concerned. 

We are confronted with the state’s most 
difficult educational problem—finance and 
likewise with the fact thousands of the chil- 
dren live where they will never have high 
school advantages. 

The average assessed valuation per child 
in Missouri is approximately $7,245. The 
following shows the assessed valuation per 
child in some cities and towns. St. Louis, $12,- 
000; Kansas City, $10,332; Clayton, $17,750; 
Huntsville, $2,650; Moberly, $5,000; Higbee, 
$1,620; Eminence, $1,333; Atchison County, 
$13,710 and Wright County, $1,731. 

It will be readily seen that the child in the 
city with from $10,000 to $17,000 valuation 
behind it is given an advantage far beyond 
one in the smaller towns with from $1,333 to 


$5,000 behind it. In real life a man possess- 
ing $17,000 could lend his money and retire 
modestly, but the man with $1,300 could not 
live upon his interest. The constitution fixes 
the maximum levy and even though many 
school districts exceed this amount they can- 
not provide adequate funds because the 
amount of wealth is inadequate. If an aver- 
age of $63.50 is spent per year to educate each 
child let us see the result. St, Louis could 
raise this amount with a levy of 54 cents, 
Kansas City 60 cents, Clayton 37 cents, Hunts- 
ville $2.40, Moberly $1.50, Higbee $4.00, Emi- 
nence $4.80, Atchison County 47 cents and 
Wright County $3.80. 

The amount of $65 is not too much to 
spend per child in high school districts, but it 
is evident it would require a levy of only a 
few cents in some places and nearly four 
times the constitutional limit in others. 

In the face of these facts we expect chil- 
dren to become citizens of this state enjoying 
like privileges. Yet there is no way by which 
they can have an even start in full fledged 
citizenship because they have not enjoyed like 
scholastic privileges. 

This state must be redistricted and an 
equalizing fund provided so all districts can 
have adequate funds to furnish children a 
four-year high school education before we 
shall have discharged our obligation to the 
younger generation now in our schools. 


PART-TIME PROGRAM FOR CARPENTERS 


St. Louis has just started a part-time pro- 
gram with the carpenter apprentices, The 
apprenticeship committee sent out notices an- 
nouncing the starting of the courses and in 
the letter they stated that if any one felt 
that they should be excused, the committee 
would be in session at the school to hear their 
objections. Less than five per cent of the ap- 
prentices appeared before the committee, and 
the majority of them wanted to be excused 
for reasons other than not feeling that they 
would profit by the instructions. The in- 
structors, seven in number, reported that after 
the apprentices became familiar with what 
they were to get, they entered into the work 
with great enthusiasm. They know what they 
need and they know that they will profit 
from the information they will receive. 

The schools cannot offer a more economical 
training scheme. Little of the efforts of the 
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school are wasted for the training is known 
to be put to use. 


A SUGGESTION TO THE P..-T. A. 


A worthy example to the state organization 
of the Parent-Teachers Association is fur- 
nished by South Dakota where any high-school 
graduate in the state who desires to attend an 
institution of higher education in the state 
and can obtain the indorsement of three re- 
sponsible persons, may borrow money from a 
student loan fund sponsored by the Parent- 
Teacher Association of the state. 


$100 FOR A SLOGAN. 


One hundred dollars in cash will be given 
to the four school children of Missouri who 
propose the best slogans for use in the cam- 
paign literature in behalf of the proposed good 
roads constitutional amendment. 

The slogan contest was authorized by Major 
Lloyd C. Stark, chairman of the Citizens’ Road 
Bond Committee of Missouri, an organization 
of progressive citizens interested in the suc- 
cess of the proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which provides for $75,000,000 state 
road bonds to be paid for out of the state 
automobile licenses and gasoline tax WITH- 
OUT INCREASING THEM AND WITHOUT 
LEVYING A PROPERTY TAX. 

Briefly stated, the $75,000,000 bond issue, 
to be voted upon at the November election, 
will accomplish the following results: 

1—Complete the present State Highway 
System of 7640-miles, primary and secondary 
roads, by 1933, or four years sooner than 
will be possible under the pay-as-you-go plan. 

2—Create a fund of $40,000,000, between 
1930 and 1937, for a farm-to-market system 
of state built and state maintained roads in 
every county. No such farm-to-market roads 
are possible under the pay-as-you-go plan. 

3—Add not more than 300 miles to the pres- 
ent state highway system, connecting up exist- 
ing gaps and giving access to Missouri’s beau- 
tiful state parks. 

4—Widen and enlarge the main highways 
entering the large cities to relieve conges- 
tion. 

Major Stark’s offer provides that for the 
most tersely stated expression which will best 
convey the aims and purposes of the proposed 
good roads amendment a cash prize of $50.00 
will be awarded, with $25.00 for the second 
best, $15.00 for the third and $10.00 for the 
fourth. 

The offer provides further that the contest- 
ants will be confined to the school children of 
Missouri and limited to those doing high school 
and elementary school work, whether in pub- 
lic, parochial, semi-private or private schools. 

The slogans must be submitted through the 
superintendent or principal of the school, if in 
the cities or towns, or through the teacher if 
it = a rural school which the contestant at- 
tends. 
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No slogan shall consist of-more than 15 
words, the fewer the better, so long as they 
convey the idea clearly. 

Write or print your slogan neatly and put 
your name, age, post-office and the name of 
your school on the same sheet of paper with 
the slogan. 

More than one slogan may be submitted by 
a contestant, 

The judges may reject all suggestions, if 
in their opinion, none is received that is 
worthy of use in the campaign. 

Slogans may be illustrated by diagrams or 
drawings, and due weight will be given such 
illustrations, if suitable for use with the 
slogans. 

If preferred, the school superintendent or 
principal may hold an elimination contest in 
the school, having a committee of teachers 
select the best slogans submitted, and send- 
ing them in to be entered in the contest. 

Some sample slogans, merely to show what 
is wanted are as follows: 


FINISH THE JOB—ABOLISH THE MUD- 
TAX ON MISSOURI ROADS. 

ia FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 

MISSOURI LEADS IN ROAD BUILDING— 
DON’T STOP HER! 

FIVE YEARS GAINED IN ROAD PROG- 


RESS! VOTE THE BONDS! 
MORE AND BETTER ROADS! NO IN- 
CREASE IN TAXES! VOTE “YES” 


ON ROAD BONDS. 


All slogans entered in the contest must be 
mailed to the Citizen’s Road Bond Committee 
of Missouri, 1405 Federal Commerce Trust 
Building, St. Louis, by Thursday, May 10, 
1928, and the most acceptable slogans will be 
— by a committee to be named my Major 

tark, 


NEW SYLLABUS OUT SOON 


The syllabus in mathematics for junior and 
senior high schools was given to the press 
Monday, April 9. It is a small manuscript con- 
taining 58 typewritten pages and will be de- 
livered to us soon. However, distribution to 
high schools will not begin until next autumn. 


COLORED SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Of 2,141,206 colored children attending 
public schools during the school year 1925-26, 
as reported to the United States Bureau of 
Education by school officials in 16 states, the 
largest number, 282,841, were enrolled in 
Mississippi, where colored children comprise 
56.2 per cent of the total school population of 
the state. North Carolina came next, with an 
enrollment of 254,625 colored pupils. 

For the school year closing June 30, 1927, 
Missouri had a Negro enrollment of 32,566 
of which 4,491 were enrolled in rural schools 
and 28,075 were in high school districts, 
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The University of Missouri is offering 
courses in vocational education in the sum- 
mer school that should be of especial interest 
to experienced teachers who are working to- 
ward a graduate degree. Opportunity is 
offered for individual work on special prob- 
lems in the field of Industrial Education. Up 
to a few weeks ago, seven men had made ap- 
plication for work on the Masters’ Degree in 
Industrial Education and will enter on their 
studies at the beginning of summer school. 


INDUSTRIAL WORK AT FESTUS 


A class in Industrial Mathematics has been 
organized in Festus. The class began work 
on Monday evening, February 20. It meets 
on Mondays and Thursdays, from 7:00 to 9:00 
p. m. The superintendent of Public Schools, 
D. Oty Groce, is teaching the class. Besides 
having done considerable work at the Uni- 
versity in the field of Vocational Education, 
Mr. Groce has had a good variety of indus- 
trial experience. 

Only those are permitted to take the 
course who are employed in the trades and 
need more mathematics, in order that they 
may do their jobs better. No attempt was 
made to secure a large enrollment, since it was 
desired to offer service to those who really 
felt a need for the work, Sixteen enrolled 
and have been reporting regularly since the 
class began. These people are employed at 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Union 
Electric Light and Power Company, Ely 
Walker Shirt Factory, and the Tri-City Inde- 
pendent. The membership of the class is com- 
posed of electricians, carpenters, two men who 
gage furnace temperatures, one furnace fore- 
man, one who casts glass, one reporter of glass 
production, one printer and one glass booker. 
This course is attempting to deal with these 
men more or less on an individual basis. How- 
ever, it is the plan of the course to give them 
a foundation in elementary arithmetic and 
help them to get the special phases of advanced 
arithmetic that applies to their respective jobs. 
Every member in the class is enthusiastic 
about the work and anxious to do as much 
as he can during the time that has been al- 
lotted to the course. 

When the course began, some members of 
the class could not read numbers although they 
had to use them in their daily work, Others 
could not add and very few of them had a 
knowledge of arithmetic sufficient to do the 
ordinary problems in connection with their 
jobs. They are good thinkers and are mak- 
ing very rapid progress. A little technical 
knowledge of arithmetic will be of great value 
to them and they understand this and seem 
to be enjoying the opportunity that is theirs. 


The Bureau of Education has a record of 
21,700 public high schools which enrolled 3,- 
757,466 pupils in 1926. The schools enrolling 
more than 1,000 pupils each number 767, one 
school enrolling as many as 8,611. These 767 


schools represent 3.5 per cent of the total 
number of schools, and 37.5 per cent of the 
total enrollment. It takes about 18,000 of 
the smallest high schools to enroll another 
37.5 per cent. One-half of the public high 
schools enroll fewer than 100 pupils each, the 
total for these schools being but 13.7 per cent 
of the whole enrollment. 

Small enrollments make the per capita cost 
of education too high. More adequate school- 
work can be done in a large school with a 
large enrollment, Every business seeks to 
lower overhead expense and there must be 
business methods applied to schools. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE SEEK PROFES- 
SIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Of 845,000 teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools of the United 
States in 1926-27, 377,462 were enrolled in 
summer schools during the past summer, ac- 
cording to figures recently compiled by the 
National Education Association. Of these, 
247,227, or 29.2 per cent of the total number 
of school men and women of the country, were 
enrolled in teacher-training or education 
courses. The largest proportion enrolled from 
any one state was 62.5 per cent from Colo- 
rado; Alabama came next, with an enrollment 
of 56.2 per cent; Oklahoma stood third, with 
45.4 per cent; and Tennessee fourth, with 
42.5 per cent of the teachers of the state en- 
rolled for professional improvement. 

The growth of the enrollment in teachers 
colleges of Missouri has increased about five 
times from 1900 to 1927 inclusive. Consider- 
ing the 12-month-year, in 1900 the total en- 
rollment in the three then “Normal Schools” 
was 2,110. In 1905 it was 2,832. In 1906 
Maryville and Springfield opened their doors 
as newly established state schools and this is 
in part responsible for the 6,504 enrolled in 
1910. However, the growth continued so 
that when the summer term closed in 1927 
the enrollment for the 12 months was 10,922. 

The University of Missouri for the year 
of 1900 had 1,038. This likewise was multi- 
plied by 5 so that at the close of the summer 
term in 1927 the enrollment for the year was 
5,384. 

The Missouri senior colleges, none of which 
have had summer terms long, grew from an 
enrollment of 1,055 in 1900 to 7,530 in 1927, 

Junior colleges of the state enjoyed a sim- 

ilar growth and their enrollment grew from 
350 in 1900 to 4,290 in 1927. 
. Junior and senior colleges in the state now 
offer professional courses. This is a com- 
paratively new movement and has attracted 
many teachers to take work in these institu- 
tions. 
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EXPENDITURES ENJOY NORMAL 
GROWTH 


Expenditures for public schools throughout 
the country have almost doubled since 1920, as 
shown by statistics of state school systems, 
published as United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, 1927, No. 39. Total expendi- 
tures during the school year 1925-26 amounted 
to $2,026,308,190. This included cost of in- 
struction, outlay for new buildings, sites, 
equipment, and administration. It represents 
an increase over 1924-25 of $80,211,278. In 
1913 the cost of public schools per capita of 
average daily attendance was $38.31; in 1918 
it had increased to $49.12; in 1920 to $64.16; 
in 1922 to $85.76 and in 1926 to $102.05. 

The total cost in Missouri for 1924-25 was 
$48,760,059 and in 1925-27 it was $55,154,040 
or an increase of $6,393,981. The increase 
was for incidental expenses, teachers’ wages 
and building purposes. The amount spent for 
teachers’ wages last year was about $2,000,000 
more than two years ago. In 1924-25 teach- 
ers’ wages were $26.849,061 and in 1926-27 
the total was $28,605,159. 
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T. T. CERTIFICATES IN STATE AID 
SCHOOLS. 

The Department is having considerable in- 
quiry with reference to the classification of 
the teacher-training certificate so far as teach- 
ing in state aid rural schools is concerned. 

The Department will consider the teacher- 
training certificate equivalent to a first grade 
certificate, provided the holder of the certifi- 
cate attends summer school and completes at 
least 8 semester hours credit. If the holder of 
a teacher-training certificate does not attend 
summer school and complete the college hour 
requirement, then the teacher-training cer- 
tificate will be classed as a second grade cer- 
tificate. In the first instance mentioned above, 
the teacher would be entitled to a salary of 
$80 per month—in the second instance $70 
per month. 

The elementary certificate and the regents 
certificate will be considered the equivalent of 
a first grade certificate, and teachers holding 
such certificates may teach in state aid rural 
districts and receive a salary of $80 per 
month. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By Dr. H. 8. Curtis, Director of Physical Education 


THE HEROISM OF CHILDREN 

I IS TO be feared that the adults of every 

community have less than their share of 

idealism and that it resides in rather more 
than just proportions in the souls of the chil- 
dren. 

One of the greatest scourges that has come 
upon childhood at any time has been infantile 
paralysis. Until the last year there has been 
no effective means of checking its ravages. 
Recently it has been discovered that if the 
blood of a child who is convalescing from the 
disease is injected into the veins of a child who 
has just been attacked, paralysis is prevented. 
If paralysis has already begun, the case will 
be much more mild. 

When this was first discovered the facts were 
stated to a group of children in the Orthopedic 
Hospital School of Los Angeles and they were 
told of the possibility of preventing paralysis 
in other children if they were willing to give 
some of their blood for the purpose. In re- 
sponse to this appeal, practically every child 
volunteered to give a pint of blood. 

A short time ago there was a boy of ten who 
was seriously burned with gasoline in Jefferson 
City, with the result that skin had to be re- 
placed over a considerable portion of his body 
and legs. An appeal for healthy skin was made 
through the newspapers and children were 
asked to contribute skin to replace that de- 
stroyed on the body of this ten year old boy. 


Very few of the children knew this boy, and 
yet there were more to volunteer to give skin 
than were needed. 

When an adult has to have a transfusion of 
blood from another adult, he usually has to pay 
from $25 to $50 for the blood unless he gets 
it from a near relative. I have not heard of 
any adults who were volunteering to give skin 
for this injured boy. Is it one more case of 
where the “gates of life and idealism begin 
to close upon the growing man?” 


Old Trophies 


N MANY of the high schools of Missouri 
len of trophies now fill nearly all of the 

available space in the halls. In some high 
schools as many as five or six cases have been 
filled within the last ten or twelve years. It 
looks as though it will be necessary to build a 
separate building to house them within the 
next forty or fifty years if this accumulation 
is to proceed. 

The great majority of these trophies are cups, 
most of which are of considerable size. They 
are of a kind that would be prized in a private 
home. Many of them would make beautiful 
vases. , 

The English method of honoring school teams 
is to carve the names of the winners in the 
oak paneling of a trophy room. In this way 
the records of names and teams for one hundred 
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years can be kept in a room which is still avail- 
able for all social and educational uses. 

Within the last two years, competitions have 

included not only athletics but many scholastic 
subjects, and the number of cups are multi- 
plying still more rapidly. No one is much in- 
terested in cups that were won a dozen years 
back by students who have not only left the 
school but who may have left the state and 
town. 
I should like to suggest this. After ten 
years the members of the old team be allowed 
to draw for the cup or trophy. This would 
enhance the value of the trophy to the winners 
from the beginning. It is easy to see also that 
it might in some cases be made to yield a con- 
siderable income for the support of the activities 
involved if a price were set for a chance on a 
cup or they were sold to the highest bidder on 
the team. 


A Comparison of Ancient 
and Modern Athletics 


O THE MOST casual student of history 
Bi it should be evident that athletics in the 

Olympiads of Greece bore a relationship 
to Greek life very different from that which 
modern athletics bear to the life and activities 
of today. The events in the Greek Olympiads 
were the javelin and the discus, jumping, wrest- 
ling, boxing, chariot races, and foot races. All 
of these events were a direct preparation for the 
life and service of a soldier in the Greek army. 
The men who excelled in these activities would 
also excel in what was the only honorable oc- 
cupation for a gentleman—war. 

Likewise the great jousts and tournaments of 
the middle ages were directly preparatory to 
the life of a man at arms. Tilting and fencing 
were practically the same activities and required 


the same skill as was required in battle. Hurl- 
ing the stone, which has its modern counter-part 
in putting the shot, was also of great value to 
one who fought from the wall of the city. 


In the pioneer days of the west and still to 
a certain extent, the rodeo is an athletic con- 
test which is preparatory in the same way to 
the life of the frontier cattleman. 


But what can we say of the events in the 
modern athletic contest? The javelin was the 
weapon of the Greek soldier. Skill and strength 
in its use largely determined survival. But it 
has no place in modern life. As exercise it can 
scarcely be comsidered. The same must be said 
of the discus and hammer-throw, and shot put. 
The long runs were often a necessity under 
ancient conditions of battle. They were a part 
of the necessary training of the soldier, but 
they no longer enter into normal life. If we 
have a considerable distance to go, we take an 
automobile or an air-plane instead. 


Basketball and football are not preparatory 
to the life of a doctor or a lawyer or merchant 
either directly or indirectly on the physical side. 
The muscles which they train are little used in 
modern business or industry. They do not 
prepare for leisure time inasmuch as they are 
dropped as soon as the student leaves school. 


It does not seem likely that we shall ever be 
able to find a form of athletics which will pre- 
pare for the professions. Athletics will never 
do again for the working day what Greek ath- 
letics did for the Greek soldier. It does seem 
possible, however, that our athletics should train 
for our leisure time and later recreations. But, 
if so, it must be of athletics of a different sort 
from football and basketball and should include, 
if not consist of, such games as Volley ball, 
hand ball, tennis, golf, swimming, and hiking. 


A Sullivan County Teacher Meets the Challenge of 
Better Teaching 


The following is a report of a school in Sullivan county, written by John Wilson, a 


teacher-training pupil in the Milan High School. 


It represents the fulfillment of a 


requirement made of each member of the class after its visit to one of the rural schools. 
The class has visited several rural schools this year for the purpose of observing and 
cititcising the work. “School and Community” is indebted to County Superintendent 
Hildred Spencer for the privilege of publishing the report.—Ed. 


about the school at Center Grove. I be- 

lieve that it represented the average school 
district in the county, that is, it had no particu- 
lar advantages. It was the type of school that 
most teachers confront at the beginning of the 
year. The school house was one of the older 
type, one room building with three windows on 
each side. It is located on a hill which slopes 
rather abruptly to the south. 

Miss Jessie Johns is teaching her second 
term at this school and I believe she is accom- 
plishing more with the tools she has than any 
teacher I have ever known. She uses the prob- 
lem and project methods in most of her work. 


T ston: HAD been nothing uncommon 


The interior of the school room has been 
painted in three shades of light brown and 
buff. Curtains of heavy material have been 
placed over the windows. These curtains let 
in plenty of light yet keep the glare of the cross 


light away from the eyes. The teacher’s old 
desk which was ink spotted and discolored from 
long use was transformed into a thing of beauty 
by two of the older boys. Two bright colored 
pictures hang in the front of the room instead 
of the usual pictures of honored statesmen. 
The room is a very desirable place to work in 
compared with the usual school building. 
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A Supper Furnished Necessary Funds 

Early this year Miss Johns had a pie and 
box supper at the community church. The 
program consisted of numbers given by the sur- 
rounding districts who readily consented to 
cooperate with this district. This cooperative 
plan brought a great many people and the result 
was Center Grove cleared a little more than 
fifty dollars, while the expenses were less than 
five. This money was used to finish a basket 
ball court and buy a basket ball, tennis net, ball 
and rackets. The basket ball court was a pro- 
ject started by the teacher this fall and is now 
finished. She succeeded in interesting the pa- 
trons of the district and they came with their 
teams and graded and drained the court, fixed 
the goals and fenced each end with fine mesh 
wire. Of course this cost some money but by 
prudent buying the court was equipped in 
good shape. Gravel was put on the court as a 
safeguard against mud. 

The school is gradually becoming a commun- 
ity center and the people are awakening to the 
fact that a live school is worth much more to 
them and to their children than is the ordinary 
lifeless one. 

The school house is evenly heated by a jack- 
eted stove. The teacher purchased a large 
wash boiler which contains room enough for 
all of the lunches. Each lunch is brought in 
a fruit jar and all set in this boiler and heated 
on the stove. Soap and heated water are 
also used for the handwashing drill which takes 
place each day at noon. The boiler is left 
on the stove full of water to insure plenty of 
moisture in the air. After the children have 
eaten, dinner baskets are placed back on the 
curtained shelves entirely out of the way. The 
children then go out on the play ground where 
their play is supervised. 

In our visit to this school we saw only the 
classes which recited in the afternoon. The 
first one was the primer class. In this class 
were two girls. The teacher used flash cards 
together with cards which had pictures of ani- 
mals and fowls which the children were ac- 
quainted with. She put the card which said, 
“Find a,” on it in a sort of slide made from 
card board. She would then slide in the name 
of some animal whose picture was on the table. 
This made the sentence, “Find a dog” or what- 
ever it might be. The children then went to 
find the corresponding picture. In this way 
the new words were associated with something 
of interest to the child and the word was easily 
learned. One of the girls got the wrong picture 
for “sheep.” Miss Johns did not allow the pupil 
to guess but had her to come and look at the 
word. They had been taught the sound of “sh” 
in their phonics and so with very little help 
the child was able to pronounce the word. Miss 
Johns then asked them if they would like to 
learn to write a new word. They were very 
eager to learn. She put the word “Me” on the 
board after ruling lines to write it by. The 
children knew the letters in the word as they 
had been learning to spell a little. The chil- 
dren were to trace over the word four times to 
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get the movement in writing it. After this they 
wrote four lines of the same word at their seats. 
The words that they wrote are quite legible. 

The next class was a third grade spelling 
class. There was only one boy in this class and 
he certainly was becoming a good speller. 
Many of the grade teachers just hear their 
spelling classes recite but this teacher taught her 
children to spell. After hearing the words 
which were taught the day before spelled per- 
fectly, she proceeded to teach the new words. 

She asked him what the new words were, 
having him pronounce them. She wrote the 
words on the board and he then spelled them. 
She would ask him what the second and fourth 
letters were in this word. Then the first and 
last letters. The child soon learned to spell 
the words. The teacher would then point to 
a certain word and have the pupil to pronounce 
the word. She would then erase the word 
and have him spell it. Each word was given 
this attention and the next day it was to be re- 
viewed. By this method the teacher said 
the pupils were able to have more words in 
their lessons each day. This third grade boy 
was able with drill before hand to spell ninety- 
five of the one hundred demons correctly, 
which is better than many high school pupils 
can do. 

The most interesting class which recited while 
we were at this school I thought was the Primer 
class studying the picture “Can’t You Talk?” 
The first thing that the girls saw was the dog. 
So the teacher wrote this on the board. 

1. “I see a dog.” 

The next thing the children saw was the child. 
So the teacher wrote, 

2. “I see a child.” 

The girls would read what was written on the 
board. The teacher th:n asked them what the 
child was probably saying. They said it was 
probably saying good morning. The teacher 
wrote, 

3. “The child said, ‘Good Morning.’” 

By talking with the pupils they got the next 
sentence. 

4. “The dog said, ‘Bow-Wow!’” 

The next sentence was read with a great deal 
of expression by the pupils: 

5. “Can’t You Talk?” 

The children were asked to give the numbers 
for the sentences, which they did readily enough. 
They were then told to read certain sentences 
by telling them what number it was. This was 
a splendid lesson on picture study, correlated 
with reading and numbers. The correlation I 
thought was very good and I think that it is by 
this method that the teacher has time enough 
to do so many other things. 

The school children this year, under direction 
of the teacher, are putting out an Annual. The 
Annual when finished will certainly be a thing 
to be prized by the pupils. The teacher does 
the typing for them while the children do the 
art work. Miss Johns bought the covers for 
them at twenty cents each. The entire Annual 
costs one dollar and fourteen cents. In it are 
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pictures of the school and of each grade, and 
also of the board of education. The story of 
their progress the entire year is to be written 
in this book. 

This school is accomplishing more with so 
small an amount of material than any other 
school I have ever visited. The material which 
‘they have has been made mostly by the pupils 


and teachers. This is probably why so much 
is being accomplished, as each child knows the 
value of each thing and feels himself a part of 
the organization. The most remarkable thing 
about this school is that the children are always 
busy doing something that is extremely worth- 
while. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 


ABOUT BOOKS 
Raymond W. Settle 


N “JOHN PAUL JONES” (New York: 

Brentano’s $5.00), Phillips Russel, author of 

“Benjamin Franklin: The First Civilized 
American” achieves another signal triumph. 
From the naval archives of America, France, 
and Russia new facts and light have been drawn 
which serve to accentuate the fame and great- 
ness of “The Father of the American Navy.” 
The story as told by the author is a series of 
climaxes ending with the death of John Paul 
Jones in Paris at the early age of forty-five. 

In a very real sense the history of this man 
who emerges from obscurity to play a stellar 
role in the American Revolution is the history 
of the beginnings of the American Navy. Per- 
haps he is best known to students as the Com- 
mandant of the Bon Homme Richard in its epic 
battle with the Serapis. This event is narrated 
in detail in that charming style which Mr. Rus- 
sell knows so well how to assume. From every 
point of view this book is eminently worth a 
place on anybody’s bookshelf. 

“Political and Social History of England,” by 
Frederick C. Dietz (The Macmillan Company: 
New York) is worthy a much longer review 
than is possible in this column. As a text and 
reference volume this able treatment of the 
subject will no doubt meet with a hearty wel- 
come from both teachers and students. Be- 
ginning with the England of pre-Norman times 
it traces the development of the economic and 
political life of the British Empire down to the 
Versailles Treaty. All the great reform move- 
ments from the end of the eighteenth century, 
down to those immediately preceding the World 
War are dealt with in a thorough and scholarly 
manner. 

The value of this work is further enhanced 
by the fact that it was written with the idea of 
tracing “the rich heritage of law and govern- 
ment, which is shared by America.” To those 
who know Political Economy as a science, as 
well as to those who read it merely for a back- 
ground, this work is heartily recommended. 

“American Masters of Social Science,” edited 
by Howard W. Odum, (New York: Henry Holt 
and Company $4.50), is an attempt to approach 
the study of the Social Sciences through the 
neglected field of biography. The volume is 
devoted to a brief account of the lives and work 
of nine of the most prominent figures in that 
field. They are, John William Burgess, Lester 


Frank Ward, Herbert B. Adams, William Archi- 
bald Dunning, Albion Woodbury Small, Frank- 
lin Henry Giddings, Thorstein Veblin, Frederick 
Jackson Turner, and James Harvey Robinson. 
As a reference work in any of the Social 
Sciences this will prove valuable. 


One of the latest volumes in the English Men 
of Letters Series is “Thomas Love Peacock,” by 
J. B. Priestly (New York: The Macmillan 
Company $1.25). This is the biography of “The 
laughing philosopher, novelist, satirist, poet, 
who is said to have written principally for his 
own pleasure.” Perhaps the most interesting 
feature of the volume is the account of his 
‘associations with great authors such as Shelley, 
George Meredith, etc. To one whose interest 
in literature goes no deeper than the latest “best 
seller” this volume has little to offer, but to 
those whose interest carries them to the Vic- 
torian age and beyond it will prove a delight. 


“Meanwhile,” by H. G. Wells (New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50) is a typical Well- 
sian production. In a rather heavy, pedantic 
style he discusses through the medium of a 
ponderous Mr. Sempach post-war conditions in 
England, especially those which produced, the 
coal strike and what will come next. The 
lighter shades of the work deal with Mrs. 
Philip Rylands, wife of a young millionaire. 
Through her the mind and heart of the ultra 
modern woman is revealed. If taken in small 
doses the effect may be beneficial. 

“The Boy With the U. S. Navy,” by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and Shep- 
ard $1.75) is an interesting and instructive story 
whose scenes are laid in the U. S. Navy. Ex- 
citing enough to satisfy the demands of the 
most confirmed thrill hunter. 

“The Lead-Hunters of the Ozarks,” by 
Hardy L. Winburn (Boston: Lothrop, Lee and 
Shepard $1.75) describes the adventures of a 
white boy, an Indian and a colored man in 
exploring the Ozark hills in search of lead with 
which to supply an army whose purpose was 
to overthrow the schemes of Aaron Burr to 
establish an empire west of the Mississippi. 
There are Indian fights, narrow escapes, and 
thrills galore. Well conceived and written. 

“Pirate Plunder,” by Frank Potts (New 
York: Harpers $1.75) is strongly reminiscent 
of “Treasure Island” and a fit companion to it. 
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It is a tale of high adventure by land and sea 
and is adapted to boys well along in their 
Abundance of blood and thunder, mys- 


teens. 
tery and a dash of romance. An excellent gift 
book. 

“Now We Are Six,” by A. A. Milne (New 
York: E. P. Dutton) is the most charming 
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book for children from four to twelve years of 
age we have seen in a long while. Those who 
bought “Winnie The Pooh” and “When We 
Were Very Young” by the same author will 
want this. As a means of entertainment for 
the lower grades the teacher will do well to 
secure this. Read it by all means, 


Extracts from Addresses by Prominent Educators at 
the Convention of the Department of Superintendence 


MAKING THE SCHOOLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


C. B. Glenn, Superintendent of Schools, 
Birmingham, Alabama 


Boston, February 28—‘“‘That the schools of 
Birmingham, Alabama, are really public 
schools is evidenced by the fact that of the 
53,728 children attending school in that city, 
50,730, or 95 per cent are in the public 
schools. 

“Among the reasons assigned for the popu- 
larity of the public schools may be mentioned 
the fact, first, that for 38 years previous to 
1921 the same individual served as Super- 
intendent of Schools of that city.” He had the 
confidence of the public and succeeded in keep- 
ing the schools out of politics. 

“The second reason assigned is the charac- 
ter of the individuals composing the board of 
education and their attitude toward the public 
and the school officials, The board has won 
the confidence of the public by administering 
the schools in a businesslike manner. The 
affairs of the board of education are financially 
sound. The public is kept fully informed re- 
garding all receipts and expenditures, through 
an exhaustive audit published annually. 

“Each year a slogan has been selected 
around which the curriculum and the work of 
the year has centered. The first of these 
slogans was “The Development of Character 
through Health’’—the Physical Welfare of the 
Pupil and the Teacher.” This was followed 
by “Sportsmanship,” then, “The Development 
of Character through Work,” the, “The Devel- 
opment of Character through the Love of the 
Beautiful.” The present year the slogan is 
“The Development of Character through 
Thrift.” In each of these slogans the com- 
munity has cooperated with the schools. To 
a gratifying degree the interest of the schools 
and the interest of the community has been 
unified. 

“The last way mentioned in which the Birm- 
ingham schools have been made public schools 
is, through the attitude of the local press. 
Birmingham newspapers regard school news 
as the best kind of news and give it a promi- 
nent place in their columns. Reporters from 
each of the three papers visit the office of the 
Superintendent of Schools daily and are as 


ready to write up the constructive things as to 
tell of the troubles. This, in the opinion of the 
Superintendent of Schools, is a great asset to 
any school administration and has had a tre- 
mendous influence in making the Birmingham 
schools in truth public schools.” 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 
John Lund, Superintendent of Schools, 
Norwalk, Connecticut, 


“As school administrators we are interested 
in public support of education. In the last 
analysis we cannot do without it. The schools 
we administer belong to the people—finally 
these schools of ours will be as the people 
want them to be. 

“School people realize that the modern 
school is developing with unparalleled rapid- 
ity. They fail to realize at times, the great 
need of constantly interpreting this rapidly 
growing school to the public. 

“Too much of our publicity has been con- 
fined to special appeals for “putting over” a 
bond issue or an extra tax levy. The intelli- 
gent citizen becomes suspicious of the school 
administrator if he hears nothil.g concerning 
the schools except when money is needed, A 
sane continuous publicity program covering all 
phases of school activity will render unneces- 
sary occasional frantic appeals for public sup- 
port. This has been amply demonstrated in 
many communities. 

“Too much sentimentality and hysteria char- 
acterize many of our appeals for public sup- 
port. Convince the public that we mean busi- 
ness, that the schools are functioning and 
that we know what we are about and we can 
safely depend upon the intelligence and the 
emotions of the people without excessive stim- 
ulation. 

“There is no phase of the school problem, 
administrative, financial or educational which 
cannot be made the subject of effective con- 
tinuous publicity. 

“The typical school report is not only un- 
interesting but often unintelligible to the aver- 
age citizen. If the public fails to adequately 
understand and appreciate the needs of the 
schools, the responsibility rests squarely upon 
the Superintendent and his staff, 
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“The expense incident to a sane continuous 
publicity program is just as legitimate a part 
of the school budget as the advertising budget 
of a progressive business house.” 


KEEPING THE PEOPLE INFORMED 


Willard H. Bacon, Superintendent of Schools, 
Westerly, Rhode Island 

Boston, February 28—“‘Parents are entitled 
to complete information regarding their own 
children, but to no information about their 
neighbors’ children. They usually are anxious 
for the former and occasionally they demand 
the latter. 

“The typical report card is deplorably lack- 
ing in real information. It abounds in lists of 
subjects, laboriously prepared by conscien- 
tious teachers; but for real information par- 
ents must go to the school, to the principal, to 
the teacher, to the child in the schoolroom. 
The majority of parents do not make these 
contacts unless they think an injustice has 
been done. The school must take the initiative 
in giving parents real information of their chil- 
drens work in a personal way. 

“Citizens (taxpayers) are entitled to full in- 
formation about their schools,—strong points, 
weaknesses, successes, failures, accomplish- 
ments, policies, expenditures, budgets. The 
majority care too little, or are too busy to take 
time to think about the school, or believe it 
unnecessary for them to bother with such mat- 
ters. When special demands are made by the 
school authorities it is difficult to arouse the 
people to see the need, especially when it 
means greater expenditures. 

“The best means of keeping them informed 
are the public press, especially the small local 
papers; the annual report, which in the smaller 
towns goes into many houses; special bulletins 
mimeographed or printed, and sent to the par- 
ents by pupils; public addresses and demon- 
strations, exhibits, window displays, posters; 
teachers who are so interested in the work 
that they enthuse all their friends.” 

IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE 


Harry W. Langworthy, Superintendent of 
Schools, Gloversville, N. Y. 

“Providing for the improvement of teachers 
in service is among the most important of the 
manifold duties which a superintendent of 
schools as an administrator has to perform. 
Modern superintendents endeavor to formulate 
a teacher improvement program based on a 
cooperative supervision involving the following 
points: 

1. Select teachers who have capacity for 
continued professional growth. 

2. Place teachers in positions favorable for 
continued development. 

8. Aid local teachers associations to organ- 
ize into professional improvement 
groups. 

4. Cooperate with teachers colleges and 
normal schools to provide means for 
stimulating teacher improvement. 
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5. Make use of the index of training as a 
means of measuring staff growth. 

6. Develop principals into actual supervis- 
ory officers rather than flurried teachers 
having a little time to devote to ad- 
ministration. 

7. Allocate responsibility between princi- 
pals and supervisors so that neither will 
be subordinate to the other. Make the 
principal responsible for results, Con- 
sider the supervisor as a specialist to aid 
the principal. 

8. Avoid the fixation of a mental pattern 
to which all teachers must conform. 

9. Judge teachers on the basis of what they 
are attempting to achieve rather than on 
the basis of what the superintendent 
thinks they ought to be achieving. 

“As superintendents of cities of less than 
ten thousand can give but fifteen percent of 
their time to supervision, the program out- 
lined above seems fitted to the needs of the 
situations in which they are working.” 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHERS IN 
SERVICE THROUGH THE SALARY 
SCHEDULE 
Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Schools, 
Washington, D. C. 

Boston, February 28—‘“The obligation of 
the teacher to keep herself qualified to render 
increasingly effective service throughout her 
period of employment is no greater than the 
obligation of the public to reward adequately 
such improvement. Teaching must offer in- 
ducements to young men and women of excep- 
tional natural ability to enter the profession. 

“As an inducement for the teacher to im- 
prove in her work, and as a condition which 
must be met before the public has a right to 
insist upon self-improvement among teachers, 
the salary schedule is of fundamental im- 
portance. 

“An adequate salary schedule should include 
the following: 

1. A beginning or minimum salary ade- 
quate to induce capable young men and 
women to make satisfactory academic 
and professional preparation to enter the 
teaching profession as a life work. 

2. A provision for placement for previous 
service in teaching that encourages 
teachers of experience and proven merit 
to seek employment on an advanced 
salary. 

3. Provision for annual increases in com- 
pensation sufficient to prompt teachers to 
continue in the teaching profession, 

4. A maximum salary which shall consti- 
tute more than a living wage and suf- 
ficiently high to make it unnecessary for 
a first class teacher to seek administra- 
tive or supervisory work exclusively for 
financial reasons. 

5. Provision for higher compensation to the 
teacher for unusual or exceptional prep- 
aration for her work or superior ability 
in the art of teaching. 
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Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 





Your Telephone Is A Part 
of Nation-Wide Bell System 





Moving? 

The big spring move 
starts in April. All 
over the country 
people are changing 
their place of abode, 
moving into new 
homes or apartments. 

If you contemplate 
moving this spring, it’s a good idea to 
let the telephone company know of your 
plans at least ten days before the mov- 
ing date. This will help a lot to insure 
you uninterrupted telephone service. 





Low Priced Service 

The cheapest kind 
of long distance ser- 
vice is station-to-sta- 
xy tion service. In tele- 

G phone parlance, a 
‘ station is a telephone, 
soa station-to-station 
call is one where a 
connection is established between your 
telephone and a desired telephone in a 
distant town, and not between you and 
some particular person in the distant 
town. 

To use this service, if you know the 
distant telephone number, give it to the 
long distance operator; if you do not 
know the number, give the operator the 
name and address of the party whose 
telephone you wish to reach, and let her 
know that you are willing to talk to 
anyone who answers at the called 
telephone. Knowing the number always 
insures faster service. 

Station-to-station calls cost about 20 
per cent. less than those where you ask 
to talk to a particular persor.. 





Long Distance Service and 
Other Advantages Result 
From This Association 


The telephone 
system in your com- 
munity is a local 
industry. It pro- 
vides you and your 
fellow citizens with 
local telephone ser- 
vice. Its buildings and equipment are 
fixed parts of the community. Its em- 
ployees are citizens of the community. 





But as your community is a part of 
Missouri, as Missouri is a part of the 
nation, so is your telephone system a 
part of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, which in turn is a part of the 
nation-wide Bell System. 


Long Distance Service 


It is this association with the Bell 
System which enables you to send your 
voice out of your own 
community to all 
corners of the nation 
and even to foreign 
lands. It links the 
telephone systems of 
some 70,000 towns 
and cities in the 
United States into one large intercom- 
municating neighborhood. 


It is because the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company is a part of the Bell 
System that you have the best and 
cheapest telephone service in the world, 
and that you are able to talk to almost 











‘anyone, anywhere, at any time. 
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6. Provision for leave with part pay for 

professional study. 

“A salary schedule which is characterized 
by these elements will justify persons of un- 
usual ability in entering the profession, will re- 
ward them for service faithfully rendered, 
and will give financial recognition to superior 
ability and accomplishment.” 

MENTAL HYGIENE AND THE YOUNG 

CHILD 
J. Mace Andress, Ph.D., Lecturer on Health 
Education, Boston University, and 
Boston School of Physical 
Education 

“A decade or two ago we believed that 
the period of adolescence was the most sig- 
nificant stage in a boy’s or girl’s life. Much 
of our belief was correct. The period of 
adolescence is a period of storm and stress, a 
time of danger and likewise of opportunity 
for the home and the school, but recently we 
have turned to the early years as being even 
more significant for education. This has come 
about because so many of the physical and 
mental breakdowns of adolescence and later 
life have been traced back to unfortunate con- 
ditions affecting early childhood.” 

“Early childhood is the golden period for 
mental hygiene but it is also true that every 
age has its problems. Meeting life success- 
fully and happily—the true goals of mental 
hygiene—is a continuous struggle. It begins 
when we are born and continues throughout 
life. The difficulty of adjustment explains in 
part why the child sometimes lies, brags and 
practices deceit. It is not sarcasm, ridicule or 
punishment that is needed but sympathetic 
understanding on the part of parents and 
teachers.” 

“Early childhood is important for the pro- 
motion of mental health for two different 
reasons. First, it is a time when behavior dis- 
orders may be cured with greater ease than at 
any other time through reeducation, Second, 
because of the plasticity of this period mental 
ill health may be prevented and positive mental 
health may be established by building good 
habits, such as selfreliance, courage, concen- 
tration of attention and wholesome attitudes. 

“Since the habits, attitudes and sentiments 
formed early in life have such a tremendous 
influence in later years health education must 
accept as its first objective wholesome living 
in the preschool years and in our kindergarten 
and primary schools.” 

THE PRINCIPAL AND THE CURRICULUM 
Margaret M. Alltucker, Assistant Director, 
Research Division, National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

“No phase of school work offers such oppor- 
tunity for professional growth as does curri- 
culum building. It is the outstanding work 
of the teaching profession, All else that is 
done in a school system bears on the solution 
of the problem of -building a curriculum and 
interpreting it to developing boys and girls. 

“No matter how scientifically a course of 
study has been built, it cannot accomplish all 
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that it should without constant adaptation to 
the needs of the children taught. Principals 
can do much in encouraging and helping teach- 
ers to make these adaptations. They are not 
always easy to make. It is much simpler to 
have pupils memorize and recite from fixed 
material than it is to train them to think and 
work independently. It is the principal’s duty 
to give teachers the necessary help in making 
curriculum adjustments. In doing this he has 
an opportunity to promote the professional 
growth of members of his faculty, Usually 
the response is so great that one is inclined to 
agree with the superintendent of schools who 
says: ‘If teachers become mechanical workers, 
and the covering of the course of study be- 
comes the end and the aim of the work, it is 
the principal’s fault.’ 

“Teachers sometimes get lost in the de- 
tails of the daily routine. The principal’s duty 
is to help the teacher to see his work as a 
whole and in its proper relationships.” 


THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 
AND SUPERVISION 


Charles Forrest Allen, Supervisor of Second- 
ary Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

Boston, February 27—‘“In the practice of 
High School Supervision much is being at- 
tempted, more is being discussed, but little of 
a constructive nature is actually being done 
except in the larger school systems where there 
is probably less real need for supervision than 
in the smaller systems. 

“High School Supervision has developed 
naturally from two causes: First, the unpre- 
cedented and heterogeneous increased enrol- 
ment has caused a more complicated system of 
organization that requires a greater care in 
coordination of departments to keep the child 
the end or aim of secondary instruction; and 
second, the reorganized objectives of educa- 
tion resulting from a changed educational 
philosophy have brought to educational lead- 
ers the task of bringing to teachers a new 
vision of their responsibilities. 

“Many high school teachers have accepted 
supervision as a form of ‘administrative med- 
dling,’ and why should they not? Tradition 
has decreed for decades that knowledge of 
subject matter was sufficient qualification for 
teaching such subject. Furthermore the type 
of supervision they have experienced has too 
often been by a superior official whose sole 
or chief merit of promotion was athletic 
prowess or other popularity than that of abil- 
ity to supervise.” 


THE FARMER AND THE FARMER’S CHILD 
Adam McMullen, Governor of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


“Massachusetts and Nebraska, representing 
respectively, we may say, the industrial and 
agricultural groups of our country, are inter- 
ested mutually in the welfare of the factory 
and the prosperity of the farm. Both states 
are producers of necessities and both are con- 
sumers; each state depends on the other for 
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source of supply. Both states are concerned 
alike in the even flow of trade and commerce 
and in the equitable operation of transporta- 
tion and credit. Even though the basic re- 
sources of Massachusetts and Nebraska are 
distinctly different, their economic aims are 
identical. This is true of all states in all sec- 
tions. If industry and agriculture were gov- 
erned solely by natural laws there would be no 
discrepancy between them. It is the arti- 
ficial law, if I may use that term, that permits 
the over development of one industry at the 
expense of another. It is man-made law that 
builds barriers between productive groups and 
prevents proper cooperation on equal terms. 
Many man-made laws conferring benefits on 
ether activities have been denied to agricul- 
ture. As a result the farmer is handicapped 
in a business way and the farmer’s child is 
discriminated against in an educational way. 


“With our farming element composing one- 
third of our total population and producing 
one-third of our annual national wealth, it is 
unjust that the farmer should receive only 
eight per cent of our national income. It 
is unjust that his dollar should have only four- 
fifths the purchasing power of every other dol- 
lar. And what is more to the point, it is rep- 
rehensible that because the farmer possesses 
less economic strength than others, the farm- 
er’s child must be deprived of educational ad- 
vantages freely granted the children of the 
city. 

“Agriculture has never been able to oper- 
ate as a unit. That is its chief disadvantage. 


During the progress of the world war industry 
and labor and other agencies became organized 
as never before. This was considered neces- 
sary in order to meet the war demands of the 
government. Immediately following the ar- 
mistice in the late fall of 1918, the adminis- 
tration issued a statement assuring the indus- 
tries of the country that contracts for war 
supplies would be dealt with fairly in the set- 
tlement of their agreements. Agriculture, be- 
ing unorganized, could not enter into agree- 
ments with the government. All it could do 
was follow instructions. Industry and labor 
and transportation could bargain for prices; 
agriculture had to take whatever was offered. 
Labor organizations, through Mr. Gompers, 
served notice that labor would insist upon 
retaining the advantage it had gained in re- 
cent years and would fight every attempt to 
modify the immigration laws or lower wages. 
Then at the first sign of post-war deflation 
congress passed emergency tariff legislation 
for industry and followed it with the Fordney- 
McCumber law. Therefore industry and labor 
were able to protect themselves through these 
legislative enactments. Agriculture, on the 
other hand, without effective organization, was 
forced to compete with foreign markets and 
accept unprotected prices for crops distributed 
through our export channels. 

“The Transportation Act of 1920 guaran- 
teed to the railroads that for six months from 
March 1, 1920, their earnings should be pro- 
portionately equal to the earnings guaranteed 
them under government control, To make 
this guarantee good, the railroads were paid 

(Cont’d on page 306) 
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Death claims have been promptly paid, these are to date: 


Andrew J. Jarman, Kansas City, Missouri, $5000.00, January 16, 1928 
Elizabeth Gordon Courtney, Columbia, Missouri, $5000.00, Feb. 4, 1928 
Sylvia A. Creason, Kansas City, Missouri, $2000.00, March 8, 1928 

C. A. Hawkins, Maryville, Missouri, $5000.00. 

T. J. Walker, Springfield, Missouri, $5000.00. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION GROUP INSURANCE PLAN. 


1. Any member of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, engaged in educational 
work or who is a student in a college preparing himself for the teaching profession, may 
take out this group insurance in accordance with plan adopted by the Association. 

2. If you discontinue teaching your insurance remains in force, providing you 
continue your membership in the Missouri State Teachers’ Association and pay your 
premiums. 

3. No medical examination required; no age limit before July 1, 1928, after that time, 
no one who has attained his sixtieth birthday is eligible; due to use of average premium— 
all pay alike. 

4. Rate guaranteed for five years from June 1, 1927—thereafter based on actual 
experience. 

5. This ‘insurance will be issued in $1,000.00, $2,000.00, $3,000.00, $4,000.00 or 
$5,000.00 policies. You cannot increase it later. 

6. Due to the use of an average premium, including the “service charge” of $1.00 
per policy going to the Association to pay the cost of handling this coverage: 

$1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 
$2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 
$3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 
$4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 
$5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 


Premiums payable annually in advance to the Association. 


7. You may, if you wish, without medical examination convert your policy to any 
form of ordinary Life, 20 Pay Life or Endowment Insurance written by the Company. 

8. Protection in case of death at any age from any cause. In the event of permanent 
and total disability before age 60 the face of your policy is paid to you. 

9. You may change your beneficiary as often as you find necessary. 

10. Officers of Missouri State Teachers’ Association will hold master policy and 
an individual certificate will be issued by the company and mailed by the Association to 
each one taking this insurance. 

11. The insuring company, The American National Insurance Company, of Gal- 
veston, Texas, is the largest of all Southern companies having over $500,000,000 insur- 
ance in force and in excess of $29,500,000 admitted assets. 

12. Send your application and check for premium to E. M. Carter, Secretary Mis- 
souri Teachers Association, Columbia, Missouri. 

13. Make all checks payable to Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Columbia, 


Missouri. 
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BY REASON OR BY NEGLECT?P 


If you have not taken advantage of the Teachers’ Group Insurance that your Execu- 
tive Committee has provided for you has it been because of reason or through neglect? 
If for the former cause, we have nothing to say except that you have in all probability 
reasoned wrong. However, if you have not acted merely because of neglect we urge 
you to act now. The dependents of Mrs. Courtney, Professor C. A. Hawkins, and 
Professor T. J. Walker are all glad that these did not neglect. Their claims have each 
been promptly paid, $5,000 in each case. 

We publish below a copy of the chech which paid the first death claim under this 
policy. A letter from Mrs. Courtney’s mother to Mr. Carter in appreciation of the 
prompt payment is illustrative of the good that this insurance may do for the bene- 
ficiaries thereof. 





American Nativnal Insurance Comprar 
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(Applicant’s Full Signature) 

$1,000.00 Policy costs $ 7.00 annually. 

Please fill out and mail with remittance to $2,000.00 Policy costs $13.00 annually. 

E. M. CARTER, Sec’y M. S. T. A. $3,000.00 Policy costs $19.00 annually. 

Columbia, Mo $4,000.00 Policy costs $25.00 annually. 

a, . $5,000.00 Policy costs $31.00 annually. 
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from the treasury in round numbers $600,000,- 
000. Furthermore, the Transportation Act 
instructed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, as a new rate-making rule, to prescribe 
rates sufficiently high as to earn a fair return 
on the aggregate value of the railroad prop- 
erty. No such protection was thrown around 
agriculture. In 1920 cash wheat sold for $2.50 
per bushel and cash corn sold for $1.25; then 
in 1921, a year later, wheat brought only 90 
cents per bushel and corn only 30 cents. With 
a sudden fluctuation of that magnitude, reach- 
ing all branches of the farming industry, as it 
did the grain crop farmer, sweeping away the 
investments of a life time—without warning 
and without hope of compensation—it requires 
no argument to show that there was no post- 
war guarantee to agriculture, as there was 
to the railroads, of a fair return on the ag- 
gregate value of farm land. 

“The time has arrived to adopt a positive 
program for agriculture. With the farmer’s 
dollar worth 80c—and on an average it has 
not been worth more than 80c since the de- 
flation period started—as compared with the 
100 cent dollar of other wealth producing 
agencies, he never can hope to find himself 
square with the world until something is done 
to give him an even chance in the markets of 
America. If farming declines until its profits 
become negligible, and it is not so far from 
that point at the present time, the farm popu- 
lation will decline proportionately and there 
will follow such a corresponding increase in 
the price of farm products that American man- 
ufactured goods will be unable to meet the 
competition of other countries. American ex- 
ports will decline because crop prices of the 
raw material entering into them will be high. 
With a reduced farming population prices for 
crops to meet the demands of home consump- 
tion also would be high. With reduced export 
trade labor will be less employed and wages 
will be lowered. The next step will require 
removing the tariff from farm products and 
allowing agricultural imports from foreign 
countries to destroy the value of the American 
farm.” 











ITEMS OF INTEREST 








2 ee SCHOOL lunch is rapidly becoming 





a recognized part of our school system, 

and should therefore be established through 
the use of school funds, with the overhead 
expenses of conducting the lunch supplied from 
the same source. The day of the concessionair. 
is passing, and it can not pass too quickly, as 
it turns the lunch into a commercial enterprise 
with the welfare of the children not the first 
and only consideration. No school lunch should 
be conducted at a profit. 

These are recent statements made in a bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Education, of the United 
States Department of the Interior. 

Those conducting school lunches should 
continually _ study their possibilities for in- 
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Teachers 
Going 
To 


Summer School 


will find it to their advantage to inves- 
tigate the standing and the offerings at 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


With 100 outstanding Educators 
ready to serve you, Colorado State 
Teachers College offers you a unique 
opportunity for personal and profes- 
sional growth. Besides the regular fac- 
ulty a number of leading educators have 
been gathered from the Colleges and 
Universities of repute throughout the 
country. 

Colorado State Teachers College 
makes ample provision for graduate 
work. 

Colorado State Teachers College, 
besides being a Mecca of education, is 
ideally located for summer study. The 
days in Greeley, Colorado, are never un- 
comfortably warm, and the nights are 


ALWAYS COOL. 


The Switzerland of America. The 
climate lightens the burden of summer 
study. The tired teacher is refreshed 
by a few weeks 


CLOSE TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


2551 students from 31 different 
states were enrolled in the college last 
summer. 


First Half begins June 16, 
Ends July 21. 

Second Half begins July 23, 
Ends August 25. 


Address 
Georce W:iiarp Frasier, President 


Colorado State Teachers College 


Send for literature. 


Greeley, Colorado 
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VACATION MONEY 
We Will Loan You $25 to $200 


Write to ‘‘Loan Headquarters for 
Teachers’’ today and learn of this 
dignified, confidential manner of bor- 
rowing money. Hundreds of Mis- 
souri teachers have been well pleased 
with this State-supervised service. 
This is an excellent plan for obtain- 
ing vacation money. No co-signers 
are required; no embarrassing inves- 
tigations are made. Absolute confi- 
dence is maintained. Write for free 
folder which explains this popular 
plan.., 





| Folder 














STATE LOAN CO. 
215 So. Surety Bldg., Des Moines, Is. 
Send loan folder without obligation, 


























THE OPEN DOOR 
LANGUAGE 


SERIES 


by 
Scott, Congdon, Peet and Frazee 
has recently been adopted 
for 
exclusive basal use 


in 
NORTH CAROLINA 


and 


ARIZONA. 


You will find all the reasons for the above 
outstanding and notable adoptions right 
in the books themselves. They are so 
attractive in appearance that one look will 
lead you to make a careful examination. 
That is all we ask. We are more than 
willing to risk the results of that careful 
examination and comparison with com- 
peting texts. We know what happened 
in North Carolina and Arizona. 


List Price 
First Book —Grades3 &4 - $0.80 
Second Book—Grades5&6 -  .84 
Third Book —Grades7&8 -  .92 


Our excellent Teachers Manual is in 
preparation. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 


CHICAGO 
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creasing sociability and educating, not only 
children, but parents, especially foreign-born 
parents. The school lunch room should be a 
place where happiness prevails, where proper 
table manners and consideration for those who 
cook and serve the food are encouraged, and 
where correct food habits are formed and 
strengthened. 

The nutritious midday lunch at school for 
those who can not secure it at home, improves 
health and develops a better mental attitude 
toward the necessary restrictions of school life. 
One hot dish, or a nutritious hot lunch, should 
be served in every school where pupils remain 
during the noon hour. 

The school lunch may be made the means 
of interesting the mother in the health of her 
child, and this may lead to an active interest 
in school conditions and school activities. In 
the hands of the wise, practical teacher, the 
school lunch may become a medium through 
which the foreign mother can be brought into 
touch with American life and education, which 
she, in turn, may influence for the better in 
some respects. 

It is encouraging to find that hot lunches are 
being rapidly established in rural _ schools. 
Where there is no hot lunch provided, the 
children who take lunch to school are usually 
unsupervised at the noon hour, and have the 
liberty to eat it where and how they choose. 
There is great temptation to bolt the food and 
get to games quickly, and the shy, diffident 
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children may be left to eat lunch in solitude. 
So when even one hot dish is served the chil- 
dren gather together and lunch under more 
healthful conditions. 

In order that the school lunch may be of the 
greatest value, the teacher must have knowl- 
edge of food in its relation to health, and teach 
the child proper food and health habits. The 
school authorities, parents, and public-spirited 
citizens, must see that the school lunch is effi- 
ciently managed, that the opportunities which 
it offers for education and social improvements 
are fully utilized. They must also arrange for 
the financial control of the lunch to be vested in 
the school board, which should provide the 
necessary facilities and equipment, and pay all 
employees. 

A SPIRITED CONTROVERSY IN FRANCE 

In putting before Parliament his innocent- 
looking proposal to make secondary education 
free, as primary education long has been, 
Edouard Herriot, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, has brought both subjects suddenly into 
the realm of current political issues—the 
schools directly, the Church indirectly. 

M. Herriot has expressed the desire “to re- 
place the idle sons of the rich by the laborious 
sons of the poor among the 150,000 pupils in 
the secondary schools.” He would not, presum- 
ably, bar the studious sons of the rich, nor 
would he favor the idle sons of the poor; rather 
would he make scholarship and not wealth the 
basis of entrance into the privileged and lim- 








CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 
by 
EDMONSON and DoNDINEAU 


Notice these features: 


investigations are made. 








a one semester or a one year course. 


St. Louis has adopted this new book. Other progressive 


Missouri schools are using it. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE 


Ina class to itself. No other book like it. 


1. It embodies a course in which real problems and actual 


2. It is based on the universally accepted principle that pupils 
learn best through participation. 
3. The pupils using this book are at all times, either indi- 
vidually or collectively, at work. 
Full provision is made for pupil differences and for use of the book for either 








CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL WALL MAPS 


An up-to-date, inexpensive series of high grade political wall maps 
for general use in the classroom. Durably and carefully made. 


Nine map titles—North America, South America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, United States, Eastern Hemisphere, Western Hemisphere, 
World Hemisphere. 


Obtainable in various types of mountings (in groups or singly), to 
meet the needs of the user. 


Write for prices and descriptive literature on Universal Maps, other 
good school map series, and globes. 


RAND MENALLY & COMPANY 


Publishers of the Goode Maps and Globes 
(Dept. E-136) 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
536 So. Clark St. 























THE McCALL SPELLER 


By William A. McCall, Ph. D. and J. David Houser, A. M. 
THE SPELLER WITH A SCORE CARD FOR EACH OF GRADES TWO-EIGHT 


A Fool-Proof Method 


“I like The McCali Speller better than any speller I have seen. It has what you 
might call a ‘fool-proof method.’ In other words, any one can teach spelling from this 
text if the instructions are followed.” 

Superintendent of Schools, Missouri 


Frequent Reviews and Study Exercises 


“The McCall Speller by McCall and Houser attracted my attention at once. I have 
examined the book carefully and am greatly pleased with it. From a scientific view- 
point the list is well compiled and seems to include all of the essential words for each 
respective grade. The frequent reviews and study exercises are two very commendable 
features of the book.” 

Secretary, County Textbook Commission, Missouri 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 
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ited class of those enrolled in what correspond, 
broadly, to American high schools. 

The fact that there are only 150,000 pupils 
enrolled in the secondary schools in a nation 
of 40,000,000 indicates how small is the propor- 
tion of young Frenchmen who partake of the 
benefits of higher education. There certainly 
are many more who merit further training 
than that of the free primary schools, which 
the pupil usually finishes at the age of 13.— 
From The New York Times. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE CURRICULUM 
OF THE FUTURE 


It is too early to make predictions concerning 
the exact nature, organization, and content of 
the curriculum of the junior college of the fu- 
ture. The whole movement is still so new that 
we have had little experience with it and have, 
therefore, made few investigational excursions 
into the curriculum problems involved. Now 
that we have the units in operation, it should 
be possible to begin to carry on experimental 
studies that will afford a better basis both of 
practice and of perdiction. Projects similar to 
those being carried on in the Laboratory 
Schools in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; in Stephens College, in Mis- 
souri, where the effort is made to set up a 
junior-senior curriculum with the present third 
high-school year as the first college year; and 
in the Pasadena High School and Junior College 
must be extended to other institutions. 
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At the same time it seems possible, even in 
these early stages of the movement, to descry 
the larger forces that will determine the gen- 
eral outlines of the development. It seems cer- 
tain that we shall need in time to forsake the 
mere reproduction in the junior college of the 
courses and curriculums now being given in the 
first two years of colleges and universities. 
Doubtless junior colleges will continue to afford 
opportunities to round out general education 
and to pursue pre-professional curriculums. 
The scope of their functions will, however, ex- 
tend beyond this relatively restricted service. 
Junior colleges will increasingly serve better, 
just as the high schools below are tending to 
do, the needs of a much larger proportion of 
youth than merely those who are to proceed to 
the higher levels of training. More than this, 
the entire program of training in the junior- 
college years, both of those who will continue 
in college and of those who will not, will be 
knit up with the work of the school years be- 
low, of which it seems logically a part.—From 
“The Junior College Curriculum” by Leonard 
V. Koos in The School Review. 


State Teachers College 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Summers Sessions: Six weeks, June 25—August 3; 
Four Weeks, August 6—28. Education and Recre- 
ation. Why welter in the heat? Ocean, Bay, 
Mountains, Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly low—ask 
your agent. Circulars upon request. 























Columbia's Newest and Finest Apartment 
Available for Teachers Attending 














Summer Session. 


Two blocks from University 
Campus. One, two or three 
rooms—efficiency type. 


Completely furnished if 
desired. 





Each apartment has Private 
Bath and Kitchenette. Halls 
and Stairway heavily car- 
peted. Handsomely fur- 
nished reception lobby. 


BRING YOUR FAMILY 
TO COLUMBIA 
= THIS SUMMER. 











For full information address 


THE BELVEDERE 


517 Guitar Buipe., CotumsBia, Missouri. 
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AMERICAN PUPILS ARE TWO YEARS 
BEHIND 


Because they are not admitted to the high 
school until they have completed eight grades, 
pupils in the United States and Canada are 
held at a rudimentary level for a longer period 
than are the pupils of any other civilized 
country. There are, as a result, two years be- 
hind European pupils in securing the education 
which is necessary for admission to the pro- 
fessions and to the higher levels of commercial 
and industrial trining. 

It can be asserted without fear of contra- 
diction that 12-year-old pupils in American 
schools are often studying complicated and ar- 
tificial methods of solving arithmetic problems 
when they should be using the methods of ad- 
vanced mathematics. They are reviewing ge- 
ography when they ought to be acquiring 
knowledge of international economic and social 
relations. They are reading orally when they 
ought to be gaining a mastery of literature. In 
short, they are treated as intellectually imma- 
ture, as incompetent to deal with subjects which 
can be demonstrated by relatively easy experi- 
ments to be stimulating to them and to be well 
within their powers of comprehension.—Ex- 
tract from the “Report of the Commission on 
roam of Elementary Education” in School 

ife. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 
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MISSOURI SCHOOLS RECENTLY AC. 
CREDITED BY NORTH CENTRAL 
ASSOCIATION 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
North Central Association held in Chicago 
March thirteenth to sixteenth was one of the 
best in the history of the Association, accord- 
ing to Professor J. D. Elliff, President of 
the Association. 

Started thirty-three years ago by a group 
of Michigan school men, who were very much 
interested in the mutual welfare and relation- 
ships of secondary schools and colleges, the 
Association has grown until. it now includes 
all the better universities, colleges, junior col- 
leges, teacher’s colleges and secondary schools 
in twenty states. 


AWAIT GRADUATES 
Gem City Business College 
Quincy, Illinois 


Thorough Courses in Business 


and Stenography. = for our 


beautiful free Year 


D.L. MUSSELMAN, Quincy, ti. 














AT LAST! 
A text in Language for pupils of the Primary Grades 
OUR FIRST ENGLISH 


by 
MARY C. PAVEY 


Associate Professor of English 
Indiana State Normal School, Eastern Division, 
Specialist in the Early Elementary Grades 


PUPILS EDITION - - NET $0.63 
TEACHERS EDITION - NET $0.75 
Correspondence Invited 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
— 320 E 2ist Street — Chicago, Illinois. 
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It is the largest, the most influential and 
perhaps ‘the best standardizing agency in 
America. It is purely a cooperative associa- 
tion made up of the leading schools and 
school men in the north central states. 

The proceedings of the Association are pub- 
lished in the North Central Association Quar- 
terly, which is sent to all the members. The 
Association makes a list of the standard uni- 
versities and colleges, standard teachers’ col- 
leges, standard junior colleges and standard 
secondary schools. 

This year nine new schools were added to 
the list of the secondary schools in Missouri, 
making a total of one hundred and twenty- 
one. The new schools are as follows: Eldon 
High School, William Woods College Academy, 
Gallatin High School, Huntsville High School, 
East High School, Kansas City; Loretto Aca- 
demy, Kansas City; Liberty High School, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers’ College 








TEACHERS 


My middle name is service. I have homes and 
apartments for sale or rent. See or write me 
at 10 South Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 


W. B. PALMER. 














The Playground Merry-Go-Round 


Is the most popular plaything in the 
world. Agents wanted. Terms on 
request. 

CLAYTON & CO., Hill City, Kan. 














Rooms for Men 


Across from gymnasium and tennis courts. Be- 
tween Red and White campus. Shower bath, 
sleeping porch, single beds, hot and ice water. 
Third floor $28.00 and second floor $30.00 for 
817 Rollins. 


PHONE 1197 


board and rocm. 














LABORATORY APPARATUS 
and Supplies 


LOWEST PRICE—BEST QUALITY 
—PROMPTEST SERVICE 


Agriculture, Biology, Physical Geography, Chem- 
istry and Physics. Ask for Catalogs. 
Give your name, school position and subject. 
Mention this journal. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 
Laboratory Supplies 
Apparatus—Chemicals 


460 E. OHIO St., CHICAGO U. S. A. 




















High School, Christian Brothers High School, 
St. Joseph. This year for the first time, the 
Association inspected a number of the teacher 
training institutions with a view to placing 
such as could qualify on the standard college 
list. It is a matter of interest as well as 
pride to know that the five state teacher’s 
colleges in Missouri were all accredited as 
standard colleges. No other state can make 
so good a showing. 

After 1930 the list of teacher training 
schools will be discontinued and such schools 
as remain on the list at that time will be ac- 
credited as senior colleges or as junior col- 
leges. One higher institution was accredited 
this year, Tarkio College. 

The complete list of all accredited schools, 
universities, colleges, teachers colleges, junior 
colleges and secondary schools will be pub- 
ished in the June number of the Quarterly. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 


The Leading Student Tours. 
Chartered CUNARD tourist 
third Organized entertainment 
associations 

Write for literature 


ee 
\3 =" “= @, 


PA AN | MMMM 
JAMES BORINGS CRUISES 


~> CRUISE to EUROPE “J 
~ Via the Land of the Midnight Sun 
By specially chartered White Star Line 
Ss. S. CALGARIC 
June 2ist 
THE UNUSUAL ROUTE TO EUROPE 


Sail from Montreal via the St. Lawrence for 
Iceland, the North Cape, Norway’s Fjords, 












“a VY 
oat 


and Scandinavia’s famous cities. Stop-over 
privileges. Rates $550 up. Shore trips included. 
Also Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise 
February 14, 1929 
Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc, 
730 Fifth Ave., Ed. Dept. A, New York 
15 West Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 






fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
and all expense in Europe — 

to $1100. 

Standard Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine,Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

_— Eo ag our Folder T 
NTOR - 
3108S. pabiows Blvd. 


M -NTOR TOURS 
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New Courses Given by Home Economics De- 
partment at the University of 
Missouri Open to Men. 

Two new courses of interest to men as well 
as women, will be offered this summer by the 
Home Economics Department of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. These courses are being 
given for the first time this semester and are 
proving to be very popular with students 
not specializing in Home Economics, but 
who feel a need of some fundamental train- 
ing in Clothing and Foods. They are given 
without prerequisites and without any lab- 
oratory. 

“Food in Relation to Health,” as the name 
implies is a general course in Nutrition. The 
students make a study of their own diets and 
also of children’s diets. The fundamental 
principles underlying human nutrition and 
their application to the lives of the individ- 
uals in the class, and to the proper develop- 
ment and health of children and of the fam- 
ily group are taught. The course is planned 
especially to help students specializing in any 
branch of Physical Education, Elementary 
and Secondary Education, Sociology, Econom- 
ics and Journalism. This semester there are 
fifty students enrolled in this course, includ- 
ing two men, and there were about fifty more 
students who wanted the course but were 
turned away after the class was closed from 
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lack of space. Dr. Margaret C. Hessler, who 
came to the University last year from Colum- 
bia University, New York, is in charge of 
this course. 


Vacation Money 


Splendid position for a young lady teacher in our 
during’ the 


educational department summer 
months; good salary. 
The Frontier Press Company 
Dept. A, 704 American Bank Blidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Teachers Wanted 


lucrative 
during 


We can offer an unusually 
proposition for teachers, to sell, 
vacation. 


The New World Series School Maps 
“The Maps That Fold” 


The most complete set of school maps 
published. 


Every school needs maps. 


Modern School Institute 


1012 Baltimore Kansas City, Mo. 




















417 East Michigan Street 








SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928—Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work. 
NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


Write for Illustrated Program. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 























$1.50 APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. 


All school boards demand it. Large 


photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 
with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% by 3% 
returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 
25 covies made from any single photo. 


3038-d Prospect Avenue 


FULTZ STUDIOS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 


Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, 


Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, should Write Immediately. 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 


Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 








Commonwealth Bldz.. DENVER. 





MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGENCY—Strictly Western 





S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


We place teachers in the best schools throughout the West. 
Enroll only normal and college graduates. Write Today. 


25 best photographs reproductions for $1.50. = 








, PECI ALISTS’ TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N. JREAU 320 N-GRAND AT OLIVE, STL ST.LO 








| FIS 


Asscciate Fisk 








TEACHERS AGENCY 


Agencies—1020 McGee 
> i DEVLIN—MGR. 








ni. C. ES. 











When anewering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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The other new course, given for the gener- 
S student not majoring in Home Economics PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION PHOTOS 
s “Clothing Selection.” This course consists In Assorted Sizes. 
of a study of the art, economics and hygienic Lot No. 1.—25 Photos 24%x3% for ....$1.50 
principles underlying the choice of clothing = a ae Deets for .... eh 
and household fabrics. Such economic prob- Let Ne. 4-35 Photes a tn .....: 2:00 
lems as standardization and values of guaran- Mail photo, we will make 25 copies, any size listed. 
tees and brands are investigated; also clothing High Gloss Finish, | _Setistastion Guevnahest, - 
expenditures for different income levels are money refunded. Y I 
studied. This course is —~ given withewt pa ag a on bag em ap hee he 
prerequisites and without laboratory iss EXCELLO PHOTO SERVICE 
Adella Eppell from the University of Min- P.0.B 
. O. Box 352, Kansas City, Mo. 
nesota, is teaching this new Clothing course. staal 
mentees 8 Eg YPSILANTI HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Professor H. O. Severance, librarian for the Six Associate Offices 
University of Missouri, is represented in the oo gg he. eee ee, Se, ae, 
“ ” 2 ° , le 
Normal College News,” April number, by a Kansas City, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 
double column picture of himself, note con- Enroll now for positions, term beginning 
cerning his career, and a story of college life - September 1928. 
in that institution in the eighties when both S=SSSSSSSS555 
- and 5 gr S. D. Brooks were students . TEACHERS ATTENTION! 
there. e story, a very interesting one, is Jur work has increased more than per cent 
* : since 1922. The reason is definite. WE FIND 
illustrated by drawings made by W. H. Col- || ‘Ting VACANCIES. WE GIVE SERVICE. 
lins, assistant librarian of M. U., one of which Territory: Key West to Canada—Coast to Coast 
depicts Dr. Brooks as a slender youth riding Enroll NOW 
an old fashioned high wheeled bicycle, evi- Address - Mi, Seaman, apneger Ps 
o—— =. by most of the other students Vultee. toa GENCY 
Oo ’ 





























| TEACHERS, WE moan A —, L. 4... aot POSITIONS 


RANK BLDG 





Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Booklet, “How To Apply and Secure Promotion 
with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members, 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and information. 














| 





THE OLD (45th Yr.) RELIABLE AGENCY—CLARK AND BREWER 
F. L. Black, N. Y. Life Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in work with the Better Public and Private Schools and in Colleges. Each member gets 
service of six successful agencies without extra charge. 














CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
64 E. Jackson Flatiron Bldg. Jenkins Arcade Globe Bldg. N. Y Life Bldg. Cham. Com. Bidg. 
SSE 

Forty-third year. Promotions secured for many 

thousands of teachers. Well prepared men and 

women wanted now for all kinds of School and 

Teachers’ Agency College positions. Clientele the best schools every- 

25 East Jackson Bivd., where. Booklet “Teaching as a Business” has 
Chicago, Illinois message for you—FRE 

535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans. 




















F [ S K "28 £ Jackson Bra CHICAGO 
American College Bureau, Straus Building, College Work Only. 


The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, covers 
a period of forty years of service. Supplies officials and teachers 


for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal . 
Schools, Publie Schools and Private Schools. C. E. GOODELL, President 
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Superintendents—Teachers—Board Members 


Before you buy equipment secure our prices. 














Athletic and play ground equipment, Phonographs, Steel Desks, Heaters, Portable 
Sanitary Lavatory, Library or Domestic Science Furniture, Blackboards, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Drinking Fountains and Sanitary Toilets. 


IF IT IS USED IN SCHOOLS—WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 
*#e* Pmce * Service * Quality **** 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. 








2011 East 15th St. 


Kansas City, Missouri 














MISSOURI SCHOOLS HONORED IN 
N. E. A. LIST 
Under the heading “Schools that are Proph- 
ecies” the N. E. A. Journal lists the schools 
in the United States that have been recom- 
mended as schools that might answer the 
question often asked by visitors from over- 
seas, “Where are some of your best schools?” 
The Journals says, “Each name of a school 
was sent by a responsible person in reply to a 
request for names of schools that are adapt- 
ing their work to the individual needs of the 
child and his home and community life.” The 
Missouri list follows: 
Bloomfield Consolidated Schools, Chilli- 
cothe High School, Kansas City Sunset Hill 
School, Kirksville Teacher-Training College, 


Lebanon High School, Mexico High School, 
Morrisville Consolidated School, Ozark Con- 
solidated School, and the following schools in 
St. Louis, Ben Blewett Junior High, Com- 
munity School, Cupples School, John Bur- 
roughs School, Sunset Hill School. 
H. S. ANNUALS CONTEST 
H. S. Annuals Contest 
The Art Department of the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association is again sponsoring 
a contest in High School Annuals. The award 
will be announced at the November meeting. 
All high schools desiring to enter their an- 
nuals in this contest should write to Miss 
Katherine M. Railsback, 205 Studio Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Award. 














TEACHERS WANTED 


For Profitable Vacation Employment. 


Karn $500 to $1000 this summer. 








New method of work which appeals to teachers and school people who are 


interested in supplementing their yearly income. 
Write for full details giving your age; education and past experience. 
Address W. H. Hattey, 


1020 McGee Street, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 




















SCHOOL MARCHES AND RHYTHMS for 
Gymnastic and Interpretative Dances with 
suggestions for games, exercises or rhyth- 
mic play for children of all grades, by 
Edna Everett. Published by Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Price 70c. 

The book is of sheet music size bound in 
heavy paper and contains twenty-two pieces 
of music arranged for the piano. 

A FIRST COURSE IN SPANISH, by William 
E. Knickerbocker and SPANISH COMPO- 
SITION AND GRAMMAR DRILL by 
Knickerbocker and Americo U. N. Camera. 
Published by D. Appleton and Company. 
Prices $1.76 and $1.24 respectively. 

As its name implies the First Course in Span- 
ish is a book for beginners. It contains eighty 
lessons each covering no more material than 
can be covered in one class period. Compli- 
cated and difficult topics are divided into sev- 
eral lessons. 

The Composition and Grammar Drill is for 
use after the student has completed the gram- 
mar. It is divided into two parts of sixteen 
lessons each. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 
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ELSON 
READING PROGRAM 


ELSON READERS (Basal) 

Primer to Book VIII 
CHILD-LIBRARY READERS (Extension) 
Primer to Book VIII 
With an established reputation for quality of con- 

tent and exceptional service in the classroom. 
Two books for each grade, without duplication. 
A method that stresses reading for thought. 
An organized library and home reading pro- 
gram. 

Think of the ELSON advantages when buying 

supplementary readers, or when considering basal 

books for next year. 

Write for information to 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 























ARITHMETIC 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
For School and Life 
By DeGroat - Firman - Smith 


Accuracy in number work is increasingly de- 
manded in life. The Iroquois Arithmetics 
make accuracy possible in school and so ade- 
quately prepare for later life. The Iroquois 
Arithmetics develop number power by means 
of : 


Simple process developments, one step at a 
time. 


Exercises and drills accurately built on the best 
scientific bases. 


Language so clearly understandable to the child 
that the retarding language difficulties are 
eliminated. 


Child problems and life situations. 


Varied tests—progressive, diagnostic and self- 
rating, with remedial drills. 


Already’ adopted for use in such leading educa- 
tional centers as Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Baltimore and Rochester, and in hundreds of other 
school systems. 


IROQUOIS GRADED DIFFICULTY 
NUMBER CARDS 
DeGroat-Firman-Smith 


These NUMBER CARDS are the first scientific 
flash cards for teaching, drilling and testing the 
390 basic number combinations in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. They are 
based, like the Iroquois Arithmetics, on the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Investigation which deter- 
mined the relative difficulty of the number com- 
binations. They work hand in hand with the 
Iroquois Arithmetics, or may be used effectively 
with any basal texts. 


The combinations arranged in order of difficulty, 
together with the color grouping make scientific 
drill possible, simplify diagnostic testing, and pro- 
vide remedial work. The attractive color scheme 
and the variety of drills made possible by the 
cards delight the pupils and stimulate them to 
self-improvement in number work. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc., 
Home Office—Syracuse, New York. 
New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 
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ACTING PLAYS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, by 
Patten Beard. Pages 114. Published by 
Beckley-Cardy. 

Nature, legend, fairy stories, history and 
special days constitute the themes for the one 
dozen plays of this book. They are of course 
adapted to children of the elementary school. 
The staging and costumes are so described as 
to make a good rendition relatively easy. 


AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS, by Ray F. 
Kuns. Pages 400. Published by The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 

A beginner’s text, based on fundamentals 
containing essential automobile information. A 
knowledge of its context will enable the stu- 
dent to intelligently select, use, and repair 
automobiles and automotive equipment. 


WHICH COLLEGE by Rita S. Halle. 
lished by The Macmillan Company. 
Here is a successful attempt to give infor- 
mation which boys and girls and their parents 
want when the time comes to select a college 
to meet their needs. The essential facts about 
some sixty men’s and sixty women’s colleges 
and nearly two hundred co-ed institutions. 
Valuable discussions of the general problems 
connected with selecting a college are also in- 
cluded. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 


Pub- 


COMMUNITY 











JUST A MINUTE! 


A successful school man is capable 
of succeeding in other professions. 
To be independent an individual 
must be able to do several things 
well. 


We have an opening for a few suc- 
cessful men and women who have 
confidence in themselves, who are 
free to travel, and who wish to 
learn a new profession. Most of 
our people earn over $300 per 
month. Write 


T. G. NICHOLS, 
301 City Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 








oF MIssouRI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


WILLIAM B. JASON, Actitg President 


Jerrerson City, Mo. 


Summer Session June 6th to August 2nd. 

















Three Scientifically Constructed Texts 


For Advanced Stenographic Training 
RATIONAL DICTATION 


By Dr. Edward J. McNamara and 
Mark I. Markett 
480 pages; cloth; $1.40 
Written by two of the best-known shorthand 
teachers in America. 505 business letters and 56 
articles, rich in business procedure and cultural 
content. Arranged according to a gradual pro- 
gression in syllabic intensity. 
RATIONAL TYPEWRITING PROJECTS 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 
208 pages; cloth; $1.20 
Few stenographers can look back to a year’s train- 
ing “on the job” that added to their experience 
as much as is learned by completing the 180 Ra- 
tional Typewriting projects on business letter 
writing, manuscripts, tabulations, invoices, and 
legal papers. 
SECRETARIAL STUDIES 
By Rupert pa SoRelle and oy _ Gregg 
6 Pages; cloth; 
Every Pin. to be well aren should be 
taught the duties and the responsibilities of the 
secretary. You will find in the 1928 edition of 
Secretarial Studies a complete and teachable re- 
production of the busy life of the present-day 
secretary. 
Order samples from our nearest office. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago Boston San Francisco 


Toronto London 


When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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A FIRST BOOK IN CHEMISTRY, by Robert 
H. Bradbury, Revised Edition, Pages 664 
plus XVIII and 13. Published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company. 


First published in 1922, this book represents 
in its present edition a thorough revision to 
meet the progressive changes in chemical edu- 
cation since the first edition. The criticisms 
which the book has met in its five years of use 
have served as light for its revision. It is well 
balanced as to theoretical and practical phases 
of Chemistry and also as to chemistry’s appli- 
cations to various industries and the individual 
needs of men. 








ROOMS TO RENT—To teachers for 
summer term—¥‘block from Jesse 
Hall, nice cool rooms; Good meals, if 
desired. 

Phone 1361—712 Maryland Pl. 
MRS. BELLE HARRISON 




















ROOMS AND BOARD: for Men and 
Married Couples; Double rooms $16 
a month; Board $5 and $6 a week. 
Convenient to both campuses. Plen- 
ty of light, hot and ice water at all 
times. 

MISS HOWELL, 1207 Paquin. Phone 1436 








Control 
Sunlight 
and 
Ventilation 
With 
Draper 
Adjustable 


Shades 





Patented. 








Beyond a quality that for almost a quarter of 
a century has kept Draper Adjustable Shades 
foremost in school buyer’s preference, are features 
that permit positive control of ventilation and 
the modifying and diffusing of light as needed. 


For catalog address 
LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
Dept. U, Spiceland, Indiana 


























HARDIN COLLEGE 
JUNIOR FOR GIRLS 


A safe, select homelike school, with 
dormitory attendance limited to 200. 
Founded 1873. Offers 2-year course 
equal to two years of University, and 
4-year high school course. Accredited. 
Has Theodore Presser building for its 
musical conservatory. Special courses 
in Music, Home Economics, Expres- 
sion, Physical Education, Art, Com- 
i} nercial and Normal training. Faculty 
of 29. Superior scholarship. New, 
modern buildings. Rooms in suits, 
with baths. Swimming pool, gym- 
nasium, tennis, hockey, soccer, volley 
ball, horseback riding. Beautiful cam- 
pus. Mexico, a railroad center, cul- 
tured residential city of 8000. 

For catalogue and view book, 
address 


JAMES P. CRAFT, PREsIpENT 
Box T, Mexico, Missouri. | 





























LIPPINCOTT’S 
| |§ NEW HORN-ASHBAUGH 





SPELLER 


THE STANDARD OF 
COMPARISON 
in 
Vocabulary 
Grading 
Method 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
2244 Calumet Ave., Chicago 








arrears, 
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WILDERNESS ADVENTURES, by William 
Lyman Underwood, with illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. Pages 244. 
Published by Ginn & Company. Price 
.80 cents. 


Thirty dollars from a favorite aunt who 
expressed the wish that he would not put it 
in a bank but would spend it in a way that 
would bring him pleasure or profit was what 
started the author on his career forty years 
ago. That money yielded both pleasure and 
profit for he purchased a camera and began 
hunting with it. This book describes by picture 
and story a series of adventures with wild 
animals, in woods, swamps, caves, rivers and 
oceans. It will thrill any red blooded boy. 


Going to Columbia this Summer? 
See Page 310 


NEW TYPE DRILL EXERCISES IN ELE- 
MENTARY ALGEBRA, by Elsie Flint 
Neuner. Pages 50. Published by Charles 
E. Merrill Company. Price .56 cents. 


It aims: first, to increase the mathematical 
power of pupils in elementary algebra through 
special practice in the use of algebraic prin- 
ciples; second, to stimulate the pupils’ interest 
in the subject by giving them many modern 
problems in which algebra is practically ap- 
plied. 





Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VER Playground Apparatus has 

been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 
We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 
Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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Your Better 
Judgment Will 
Urge You to 
Select - - - 


NATURAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


They Are 
Everlasting 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
501 Robin Ave., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Teach Your Pupils 
To Enjoy Writing 


The writing lesson can be the most interest- 
ing hour of the day—or it can be merely a 
series of dull exercises. Which way do your 
pupils think of it? 

If you use the Practical Writing Course as a 
guide, they will think of it as a means of 
expressing ideas—describing interesting things 
—keeping records—writing letters. Drills 
and exercises are not neglected, but are made 
more useful through practical applications. 
Writing, taught the Practical way, adds to 
the interest of every subject. Write to our 
Mr. Albert Barnes for a complete descrip- 
tion of the 


PRACTICAL WRITING COURSE 


=a Write for This Catal 
GAMER School Art Materials - 


of School Supplies - 
he toe Aids & Devices 


ie 
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WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Futon, Mo. 


Fully Accredited by Assoctation 
American Universities 


Only 130 Freshmen (men only) ad- 
mitted each year—by selective tests. 
Westminster is secking choice “college 
material.” 


Its course is not easy. It is attempting 
only the highest grade work, and in- 
vites the cooperation of High School 
Principals and Superintendents. A, 
few scholarships are available for 
honor high school graduates. 


Write for Catalog and information. 


M. E. MELVIN, Pres. 




















LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


For over 100 years Lindenwood has 
been a real potent influence in the 
education of women of the middle 
west. The 102nd year opens in Sep- 
tember 1928. 


Liberal Arts and Science, Voea- 
tional, Art, Musie and Oratory. 


For catalogue address 


John L. Roemer, President 
Box SC28 
St. Charles, Missouri. 























STEPHENS COLLEGE 


A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Columbia, Missouri 
Member 


Tue Norru CEentTrat AssociaTION OF 
CoLLeGes AND SEcoNDARY SCHOOLS 


Offers college training under influences 
conducive to the maximum development 
of character and personality. Courses 
in all academic subjects; Conservatory 
of Music; Departments of Art, Dra- 
matic Art, Home Economics, Physical 
Education, Teacher Training, Pre- 
Journalism, Religious Education, and 
Secretarial Training. 


For publications address 
President James M. Wood 


Columbia, Missouri. 














Between 


St. Louis 
and 
Chicago 
Finer Trains 
Newest Equipment 
Best Service 
Lv. ST. LOUIS 
8:47 am 
12:20 pm 
9:30 pm 
12:05 am 


Lv. CHICAGO 
11:30 am 
3:00 pm 

9:30 pm 
12:05 am 


NEW EQUIPMENT—ROLLER BEARINGS 
New dining cars, club-lounge cars, coaches and 
chair cars are now in service on the Wabash be- 
tween St. Louis and Chicago. Many new features 
inelude roller-bearings on dining cars and club- 
lounge cars which give a gliding smoothness to 
motion of train, hitherto unknown. 

Ask any ticket agent for reservations and 
tickets over the Wabash. 


H. E. Watts, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Louis 
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BUNGALOW CAMPS 


in the CANADIAN Rockies 
$5.50 a Day, American Plan 
by motor from Banff and Lake Louise 
ERE’S the real, the red-blooded vacation for 
those who love nature, science or sport. 
Jewelled lakes in the clouds; glacial pano- 


ramas; fossil beds; young and old mountains; friendly 
wild life and meadows ablaze with flowers. Guides 


who love the country, know its history and lore 
Wise mountain ponies who know the trails, and how 
to balance inexpert riders. Hostesses whose hospital- 
ity—and cooking—give each of our 8 camps an in- 
dividual and far-famed personality. Your own cozy 
little log cabin beside the lake, nestling below 
the chalet or club-house. An atmosphere, and a 
crowd—but let us tell you about it right send 
you descriptive booklets, etc. Phone or write, to 
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G. P. CarBrey, 412 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
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Pack one extra country into that precious 


European trip! 


You can do this if you begin it and end it in 
historic old French Montreal of century- 


before-last Quebec. 


Sail for two days down the smooth St. 
between picturesque French- 


Lawrence, 
Canadian villages. ..as romantic 
as Europe itself. And there’s a 
charmingly English atmosphere 
on Canadian Pacific ships—a 
foretaste of London! 

See England, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, France—or Italy, 
France, Switzerland—with a per- 
sonally-conducted COLLEGI- 
ATE TOUR. 


by the 
mighty water 
boulevard 
route 
¥ Via 
\ Canadian 


Pacific 





Weekly sailings during May, June, July, 


board. 


DOMESTIC TOURS 


Guild houseparties on 
wheels—all-expense tours 
starting every week during 
the summer of 1928—visit 
the Wonderland of the 
West. 

An economical and en- 
tertaining vacation trip 
send for illustrated book- 
let. 


August, 1928. 
enced guides. 


Congenial parties. Experi- 
College orchestras on ship- 


$385 pays all traveling and sight-seeing ex- 
penses on sea and land—including round 


trip, Tourist Third Cabin ocean 
passage on famous Canadian 
Pacific ships, extensive sight- 
seeing programs, good hotel ac- 
commodations, all tips abroad. 
Choose the itinerary you prefer 
from 69 fascinating Collegiate 
Tours offered for the 1928 season. 
Handsome illustrated booklet 
sent on request. 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK LONDON NICE PARIS 


GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU GUILD TRAVEL STUDIOS, Inc. 
134 Monument Circle - INDIANAPOLIS, IND. New Pfister Hotel MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





























